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yrom the Marshes of Glynn 


By SIDNEY LANIER 



















Ye marshes, how candid and simple and nothing-withholding and E 
free : 
; 





Ye publish yourselves to the sky and offer yourselves to the sea! 





Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea and the rains and the sun, 








Ye spread and span like the catholic man who hath mightily won 





God out of knowledge, and good out of infinite pain, 
And sight out of blindness, and purity out of a stain 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery sod. 

Behold | will build me a nest on the greatness of God; 

| will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all space ‘twixt the marsh and the skies; 
By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the sod 

| will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God; 

Oh, like to the greatness. of God is the greatness within 


The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Glynn. 
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Worip Arrairs welcomes all constructive comments and 
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censors any of the views expressed by the writers. 























INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
ORGANIZATION 


By C. THayer Wuire 
Division of Commercial Policy, Department of State 


The development of cheap power, extensive mechan 
ization and cheap transportation has reduced the cost of 
production and generally raised the standard of living. 
However, efficient modern industrial processes cannot be 
maintained with full productive employment without a 
high level of international trade and investment on a 
multilateral basis. Large imports of foodstuffs and raw 
materials are vital to the very existence of some countries 
as prosperous industrial states, foreign trade constitutes 
directly or indirectly a significant percentage of the eco- 
nomic activity of others, while the international exchange 
of goods and services enables all countries to employ their 
particular and often unique skills and resources most effec- 
tively and productively. 

Also, the economic and political destinies of the coun- 
tries of the world have become so intertwined as a result 
of the rapid development of means of production and 
communication that the economic well-being of any one 
of them, and the economic policies they follow, are 
of vital importance to all of them. No one can forget the 
manner in which the depression of the 1930’s spread as 
the international economic structure of the world was 
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shattered by restrictive trade control measures, exclusive 
trade agreements and competitive depreciation of interna- 
tional currencies which, in turn, led to more stringent 
exchange control and import quota systems. Peace and 
prosperity [to an important degree] are dependent upon 
the ability and willingness of the nations of the world 
to concert their policy and action to eliminate economic 
friction and use fully the latent productive powers avail- 
able to them. 

The Government of the United States recently ad- 
vanced a number of measures designed to establish effec- 
tive international collaboration to facilitate stable and 
expanding trade and investment. The International Mon- 
etary Fund, for example, is designed to promote the 
stability of exchange rates and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development has been established to 
facilitate the flow of capital between nations in cases when 
conditions are unsuited to private lending. 

In December 1945 the United States Government 
issued its Proposals for Expansion of World Trade and 
Employment which were elaborated in a Suggested Char- 
ter for an International Trade Organization issued in Sep- 
tember 1946. 

As an integral part of this program, invitations were 
extended by the United States Government in December 
1945 to 15 countries to negotiate reciprocally and simul- 
taneously for the reduction and removal of trade barriers 
and discriminations. Later three countries were added 
to make the membership of this group identical with the 
Preparatory Committee described in the following para- 
graph. The United States will negotiate under the au- 
thority of the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 as extended 
and amended. In accordance with the procedure of this 
act public notice of intention to negotiate with these 18 
countries was issued by the Acting Secretary of State in 
November 1946 and negotiations are expected to begin 
in April 1947. 

In February 1946 the Economic and Social Council 
established a Preparatory Committee to prepare for an 
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International Conference on Trade and Employment 
which probably will meet late in 1947 to consider the 
establishment of an International Trade Organization, 
such as was suggested in the Proposals, to function within 
the system created by the Charter of the United Nations. 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Lebanon, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Union of South 
Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom and the United States are represented on the 
Preparatory Committee. 

The Preparatory Committee met in London from Oc- 
tober 15 to November 26, 1946, with the United States 
Suggested Charter as the chief basic working document. 
It will meet again at Geneva in April 1947 to consider 
the work of a drafting subcommittee (which meets in 
January 1947) and to proceed with arrangements for the 
proposed international conference. In addition, the Prep- 
aratory Committee has adopted a resolution recommend- 
ing that “the meeting of Members of the Preparatory 
Committee envisaged by the invitations sent out by the 
United States Government should be held under the 
sponsorship of the Preparatory Committee in connection 
with, and as a part of, the Second Session of the Commit- 
tee... AND INVITES the member governments to 
communicate to the Executive Secretary their views on this 
recommendation.” Although the decisions made there are 
not finally binding on the governments represented, the 
London meeting revealed a surprising unanimity in point 
of view. A drafting committee will continue work on a 
draft charter and prepare alternative drafts of some ar- 
ticles left unsettled for consideration at the April meeting. 

The following brief and partial summary of the Char- 
ter is based upon a Preliminary copy of Redraft of a pro- 
~*~ Charter for an International Trade Organization 

.. by the Department of State after the London meeting 
to ) facilitate study in the United States of proposed pro- 
visions. The Redraft follows the basic organization of 
the Suggested Charter but in cases where the Preparatory 
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Committee agreed upon draft articles, those articles have 
been substituted for the corresponding articles in the 
United States Suggested Charter. The success of the 
London meeting is attested by the fact that, of the 89 
articles in the working paper, 74 are articles which were 
agreed to by the Preparatory Committee. The Redraft 
thus derived consists of eight chapters entitled, respec- 
tively, (1) Purposes, (11) Membership, (III) Employ- 
ment, (IV) Economic Development, (V) General Com- 
mercial Policy, (V1) Restrictive Business Practices, (VII) 
Inter-Governmental Commodity Arrangements and 
(VIII) Organization. 

Chapter I (Purposes) states that the purpose of the 
organization shall be (1) to promote the solution of inter- 
national commercial problems through consultation and 
collaboration among Members, (2) to enable Members to 
avoid recourse to measures destructive of world com- 
merce by providing expanding opportunities for trade and 
economic development, (3) to encourage and assist the 
industrial and general economic development of Member 
countries, particularly those in the early stages of indus- 
trial development, (4) to promote national and interna- 
tional action for the expansion of the production, exchange 
and consumption of goods, for the reduction of tariffs and 
other trade barriers, and for the elimination of all forms 
of discriminatory treatment in international commerce 
and (5) to provide a centralized agency for the coordina- 
tion of the work of Members to the above ends. 

Chapter II (Membership) provides that in addition to 
original Members, membership shall be open to such other 
countries as accept the provisions of the Charter, subject 
to approval by the Organization, and that a membership 
shall be opened on behalf of trust territories for which the 
United Nations is the administering authority. 

Chapter III (Employment) recognizes that the avoid- 
ance of unemployment or under-employment is not of 
domestic concern alone but is necessary for the expansion 
of trade and realization of the purposes of the Organiza- 
tion. It is recognized that in the choice of measures to 
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sustain demand and employment, each country should 
seek to avoid creating balance-of-payment difficulties for 
other countries and that domestic measures should be, so 
far as possible, supplemented by international action. 
Members are obligated to take action designed to maintain 
full and productive employment and effective demand for 
goods through measures appropriate to their political 
and economic institutions and compatible with the other 
purposes of the Organization, to take action designed to 
develop economic resources and raise their standards of 
productivity and such action as may be feasible and appro- 
priate to eliminate substandard labor conditions. 

Chapter IV (Economic Development) recognizes that 
the industrial and general economic development of all 
countries, particularly undeveloped countries, wil] improve 
opportunities for employment, enhance the productivity 
of labor, increase the demand for goods and services, con- 
tribute to economic stability, expand international trade, 
and raise levels of real income, thus strengthening inter 
national understanding and accord. In accordance with 
that principle, Members agree to cooperate (through the 
Economic and Social Council) in promoting industrial and 
general economic development, and to impose no unrea 
sonable impediment on the export of facilities, such as 
capital, materials, equipment, advanced technology, trained 
workers and managerial skill needed for the economic de- 
velopment of other countries. The Organization is ob 
ligated to provide technical assistance to Members if they 
request it. Furthermore, it is recognized that special gov 
ernmental assistance may be required in order to promote 
the establishment or reconstruction of particular indus- 
tries, and that such assistance may take the form of protec- 
tive measures. However, protective measures which would 
be inconsistent with the provisions of Chapter V may not 
be used except with the specific approval of the Organiza 
tion and, in appropriate cases, with that of the countries 
whose trade may be directly affected. 

Chapter V (General Commercial Policy) establishes 
the principle of equality of treatment of trade, provides 
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for the elimination of quotas and embargoes in general 
but permits them for agreed purposes under defined cir- 
cumstances, provides that exchange restrictions on trade 
shall not be permitted to frustrate the purposes of the 
Charter, requires that subsidies affecting trade be reported 
to the Organization, that subsidies seriously affecting trade 
be subject to negotiated limitations and that export sub- 
sidies in general be eliminated under defined circum- 
stances. Articles are also included with respect to internal 
taxation and regulation, freedom of transit, antidumping 
and countervailing duties, principles for definitions of 
value for tariff purposes, customs formalities, marks of 
origin, et cetera. 

Paragraph | of Article 24 provides that each Member 
(other than countries maintaining complete state mon- 
opolies of import trade which are provided for elsewhere) 
shall, upon the request of any other Member, enter into 
reciprocal and mutually advantageous negotiations with 
such other Member directed to the substantial reduction 
of tariffs and other charges on imports and exports, and 
to the elimination of import tariff preferences. In these 
negotiations, prior international commitments are not to 
be permitted to stand in the way of negotiations with 
respect to tariff preferences and all negotiated reductions 
in most-favored-nation import tariffs shall operate auto- 
matically to reduce or eliminate margins of preference. 

Pargaraph 3 of Article 24 provides that if, within a 
reasonable period of time, and upon complaint of a Mem- 
ber, the Organization finds that a Member has without 
justification failed to negotiate in accordance with the fore- 
going requirement, it may determine that the complaining 
Member, or in exceptional circumstances the Members of 
the Organization generally, may be entitled to withhold 
from the trade of the other Member any of the trade 
benefits negotiated pursuant to paragraph 1. 

It is also provided that no Member shall, except with 
the concurrence of the Organization, apply tariff reduc- 
tions effected pursuant to Article 24 to the trade of non- 
members which, although eligible for membership, have 
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not become Members or have withdrawn from the Organ- 
ization. This paragraph is to become effective one year 
from the date on which the Organization is established, 
although the period can be extended by the Organization. 

Articles with respect to State trading enterprises pro- 
vide for non-discriminatory treatment in the operation of 
such enterprises and obligate Members to negotiate for 
the reduction of protection afforded to domestic producers. 
Also, an Article (which was not considered) provides that 
any Member maintaining a complete monopoly of import 
trade shall negotiate an arrangement under which, in 
return for tariff concessions, and in consideration of the 
other benefits provided by Chapter V, it shall undertake 
to import in the aggregate over a period products of the 
other Members valued at not less than an amount to be 
agreed upon. 

Chapter VI (Restrictive Business Practices) obligates 
Members to take appropriate action to prevent in inter- 
national trade business practices which restrain competi- 
tion, limit access to markets or foster monopolistic con- 
trol whenever such practices tend to defeat the purposes 
of the Organization. 

Chapter VII (Inter-Governmental Commodity Ar- 
rangements) recognizes that in the case of certain com- 
modities, usually primary agricultural products, special 
difficulties, such as a world surplus, may arise which would 
warrant the adoption of intergovernmental commodity 
agreements, including those which regulate production, 
trade or prices. Such agreements would have to be con- 
sistent with certain general objectives and would need to 
satisfy certain conditions. 

Regulatory commodity agreements would be justified 
if necessary (1) to enable countries to solve difficulties 
caused by surpluses without taking action inconsistent with 
the purposes of the Charter, (2) to avoid the serious dis- 
tress to producers or labor caused by surpluses when pro- 
duction adjustments cannot be made quickly enough be- 
cause of the lack of alternative employment opportunities 
and (3) to provide a working arrangement for a transi- 
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tional period during which measures may be taken to in 
crease consumption of the surplus product or to facilitate 
the movement of resources and manpower out of the pro 

duction of the surplus product into more remunerative 
lines. The Chapter is carefully drafted so as to protect 
the interests of consuming countries as well as producing 
countries, to prevent discrimination against any country 
in the administration of commodity agreements, to pro- 
vide, where practicable, for measures to expand consump 

tion of the commodity in question, to assure the availabil 

ity of supplies adequate at all times for world demand 
at reasonable prices, and to ensure the termination of com 

modity agreements when no longer necessary. 

Chapter VIII (Organization) provides for the func 
tions and structure of the Organization. The functions 
of the Organization would be largely related to its re 
sponsibilities in connection with Chapters V, VI and VII. 
In addition the Organization is authorized to perform a 
number of functions indicated by its purposes, such as pro 
viding information, advice and assistance in various fields. 
It is provided that the principal organs of the organization 
shall be a Conference, consisting of the representatives of 
all the Members of the Organization, a Commission on 
Commercial Policy, a Commission on Business Practices, 
a Commodity Commission and such other Commissions as 
may be required, an Executive Board, and a Secretariat 
headed by a Director-General. The Conference shall 
have final authority to determine the policies of the Or 
ganization. 

It is also provided that an Interim Tariff Committee 
shall act temporarily on behalf of the Organization in the 
making of recommendations and determinations pursuant 
to paragraph 3 of Article 24, referred to in the summary 
of Chapter V. The Committee shall consist originally of 
Members which shall have made effective “the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade dated —-———, 194—” 
and any other Member which shall have completed nego- 
tiations pursuant to paragraph 1 of Article 24, comparable 
in scope or effect to those completed by the original Mem- 
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bers of the Committee. When the membership of the 
Committee constitutes two-thirds of the membership of 
the. Organization, the Committee shall terminate and its 
functions shall be transferred to the Conference. 

The agreement of blank date refers to the multilateral 
agreement to be negotiated in April, which is expected to 
be brought into force as soon as possible after its signature 
and publication. It is contemplated that the agreement 
will incorporate certain of the provisions of Chapter V 
of the Charter. 

Although certain topics were unsettled at London, in 
cluding the relations between Member and non-Member 
countries, and rules governing the conduct of complete 
state monopolies 6f foreign trade, the achievements were 
notable and significant. As Mr. Wilcox said in an address 
at the final session of the Preparatory Committee: 

“We have dealt with a subject matter that presents 
in its combination of diversity, complexity, and political 
sensitivity a problem so difficult that it might well have 
defied the negotiator’s art. Yet on every major issue that 
has been before us in every one of these conferences we 
have come, almost all of us, to an identity of views. We 
have worked, steadily and quietly, in an atmosphere of 
cordial cooperation where each has sought to find his own 
interest in a purpose that is common to us all.” 

There is firm ground for hope that an organization will 
be established which will assist the industrial and general 
economic development of Member countries, promote 
the production, exchange and consumption of goods 
throughout the world and harmonize the policies of the 
countries of the world so they will not work against each 
other for wealth and power but work together to achieve 
mutual prosperity and economic stability. 














AN INTERNATIONAL TRADE TRIBUNAL 


By Huston THompson 
A lawyer who has served the United States as Federal 
Trade Commissioner, Assistant Attorney General, and in 
many special cases. He is Honorary Vice President of the 
American Peace Society. 


The press has recently indicated that the appointed 
authorities of the United Nations are about to draw up a 
charter for the operation of trade relations among the na- 
tions of the world. This idea has been churning around 
in the minds of men for many generations. 

After the First World War Woodrow Wilson intended 
setting up a Trade Tribunal as one of the first items on 
the agenda of the League. But the League got caught 
in the vortex of political questions that blotted out all 
other ideas and destroyed the League. 

There is correspondence in existence that even while 
Woodrow Wilson was attempting to organize the League, 
in Paris, he was planning for a division that would con- 
tain an administrative department, an economic division 
of it and a forum that could adjudicate and administer 
the problems of trade. It was for this purpose that he had 
incorporated in the Covenant of the League the eleven 
words, “equitable treatment for the commerce of all mem- 
bers of the League.” Since that time, representatives of 
various nations, organizations and individuals have writ- 
ten, discussed and proposed various kinds of set-ups for 
such an institution. 

There is much that can be used by way of precedent 
for this organization in the experiences of those who 
have been confronted with the obstacles and problems 
of a Trade Tribunal. Even so, the broad outlines of an 
International Trade Tribunal will be difficult to agree 
upon. The enforcement or the administration of such a 
Tribunal will present many obstacles due to the concepts 
of peoples and nations toward ethical codes in trade. 

Moreover, sovereignty will thrust its troublesome head 
into the discussion. One of the most difficult things will 
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be for those who sit on such a Tribunal, and have the 
proper and sufficient evidence before them, to rule against 
those in their own countries. 

Again, there must be a universal code as to what is fair 
and unfair in business. One of the things which we are 
being confronted with in the One World idea of today is 
that the Orient and the Occident, in general, have appar- 
ently different business codes, though the world at large 
does not seem to realize this. It is not the purpose here 
to argue which is the better code. It is the purpose to 
suggest a basis for a code by which one can measure and 
determine what is fair and unfair, and to which the peoples 
of the world and its nations will agree. 

If a code can be arrived at first, then the formulation of 
the plan of administration will not be nearly so difficult. 
Undoubtedly, however, those who form this organization 
will put the cart before the horse and will attempt to set 
up an administrative procedure before they agree on the 
code. If they do, they will be in for exhaustive debate, 
double talk, irritation, and confusion. 

The Occident and the Orient will be likely to come into 
a collision at this juncture. The Oriental code seems to 
assume that when one goes into the mercantile world he 
must play the game on the theory that all is fair. On the 
other hand, the Occidental world approaches a business 
deal with a strict moral code but frequently does not live 
up to it. To bridge these codes will be the problem. 

The starting point of discussion should be the reason 
or necessity for such an organization. People constantly 
ask why a nation cannot supervise and control the acts of 
its own nationals, without any assistance or instruction 
from nations outside. The answer is that a nation with 
a code can, but if it does so and checks its nationals, it will 
frequently injure, if not destroy, their efforts, when com- 
peting nations or their nationals have no such code. For 
example, Sweden may develop and sell the best match that 
is put on the world market and have its own trademark 
designed and stamped on the carton or box. Nationals 
in other nations may steal that very trademark and amend 
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it by adding some statement in every fine print at the 
bottom, in a language which few of other peoples can read, 
and go into the world market with a cheaper article and 
compete and defeat the Swedish manufacturer. This has 
been done. It is only a sample of hundreds or thousands 
of similar cases. 

Again, such an organization must not only permit na- 
tions to appear before its Tribunal but it must also allow 
gradations, or groups, because economic or industria] 
groups, despite any anti-trust or other laws that may be 
enacted, cross national lines either as Cartels or as Con 
sumers’ Cooperatives. For example, the Consumers’ Co 
operatives of Europe have one particular thing in common. 
That is to buy cheaply for their consumers. This cements 
them together despite their governments. Naturally, 
they are opposed to high tariffs on any article which they 
are buying for their consumers. If one travels in Europe, 
or even in parts of the Orient, he can go from the Con 
sumers’ Cocperatives of England or Scotland, to Finland, 
Sweden, Italy and India, and in this respect completely 
transcend national lines in both social and economic ques 
tions. In fact, they not only transcend but they repeatedly 
cause their members to combat the attitudes of their own 
Governments, because their own Governments may be 
controlled by those who want high tariffs or who want 
to protect producer interests that are inimical to the con 
sumer. This has happened repeatedly. 

Such a Tribunal should have the authority to institute 
actions of its own volition. It should also be able to re 
quire a Government to appear on behalf of its nationals, or 
permit those nationals, in combination with other nationals, 
to appear for their own group or society, for business the 
world over is stratified, with the manufacturer, or pro- 
ducer, the middleman, or wholesaler, the retailer and the 
consumer existing side by side in economic enmity. Fre- 
quently, the producers and wholesalers of various nationals 
are at odds with the producers or consumers of the same 
Government or another Government. The manufacturer 
or wholesaler may want to raise the price, and despite 
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what any individual Government may do, can affect or 
control that price to the very great detriment of the Gov 
ernment that wants to keep a low price, through their 
influence with the cartel of another nation. 

Those on the second level, to wit, the wholesalers, or 
more likely those on the third level, the retailers, may be 
absolutely opposed to an international price fixing and yet 
there is no way that they can receive successful relief short 
of a crash in the international market, where monopoly 
has overreached itself in forcing a price too high. This 
actually occurred in the copper world after the last war, 
to the great injury of world business, international wel 
fare, the producer and consumer. 

What has been said should indicate that tariffs, too, are 
involved in this trade situation and frequently produce 
the unfair methods of competition, or vice versa. 

The United States in the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
has embarked on what seems to be one of the best methods 
for gradually lowering the tariffs of the world, provided 
the other nations will move along with the United States 
and will see that the game is played fairly. There are so 
many countless items involved in Trade Agreements and 
Practices that in order to act correctly and currently there 
needs to be attached as a part of the Tribunal a center of 
information whose data cannot be questioned. In the 
case of a hearing before the Tribunal involving trade prac 
tices, such information should prima facie be accepted 
as evidence. Otherwise the time taken in translating 
reciprocal trade agreements or practices into action or 
orders will be interminable. 

This center would gather and keep up current infor 
mation, just as the Tariff Commission and the Federal 
Trade Commission do for the United States. All this 
should be a part of the Trade Tribunal because matters 
of unfair methods, discrimination, etc., are interlaced with 
tariffs. 

The reader will undoubtedly be asking by this time, 
with some irritation—Well, what is the common denomi- 
nator by which you can measure what is fair? At first 
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this would seem to be an unanswerable question. And 
yet in the Anglo-Saxon world we have gone through ex- 
periences of what is fair or unfair until we have arrived 
at a crystallization of these in the business world. 

The British, through long trial and error, finally came 
to conclusions in their common law as to many of the trade 
practices that should be condemned. In the United States 
the Federal Trade Commission has amplified and built 
up upon these British practices, describing them under new 
names and different forms and testing them as to their 
reasonableness and fairness, so that one has two great 
sources of information. But there are many other his- 
torical sources such as the writings in the papyri, the 
hieroglyphics and the cuneiforms. 

From all of this evidence there can be evolved one 
great yardstick by which the dealings between nationals, 
or nations themselves, can be regulated through a Trade 
Tribunal and that is that, what is fair to the ultimate con- 
sumer of one nation is fair to the ultimate consumer of 
another nation. In other words, the test can be the effect 
on the ultimate consumer of the world. This yardstick is 
not an absolute. It can, however, be applied in a relative 
manner. 

Has the yardstick ever been tried in the United States? 
The answer is that practically all decisions of the Federal 
Trade Commission have been determined on this basis. 

For example, let us suppose that there is a soap that is 
being advertised and sold as “casteel soap” when it has no 
olive oil in it as Castile soap has. The Commission has 
applied the test by taking a cross section of the mothers in 
a great city, many of whom were from Spain or Italy, and 
made a house to house canvass of them, and asked them 
what they understood by the words “casteel soap.” Their 
reply, no matter on what level of affluence, is that it con- 
tains olive oil and that they like olive oil for its effect on 
the skin, and particularly on that of babies. From such 
a conclusion the Commission arrived at the fact that an 
advertising or misleading of the public by advertising a 
product as “‘casteel soap” when it had no olive oil content, 
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was unfair and should be prohibited. The very exposure 
of that practice was its correction. 

Take the case of the tariff. If the question of a raise 
in a tariff rate were being successfully agitated in a coun- 
try and it was inimical to the ultimate consumers or to 
those in the industrial world on a different plane, a joint 
or separate application by these groups, to the department 
keeping current on production, consumption and goods 
in transit at the Tribunal, would bring the information 
upon which these applicants could base a complaint as to 
the effect, not only on them, but on others in a like situa- 
tion in other parts of the world. With the use of the 
radio, television and cables, the announcement of the filing 
of the complaint and its contents would be broadcast to 
the world. 

It is astounding how quickly those in opposition would 
respond and seek to intervene and expose the whole situa- 
tion. If conditions were extremely bad for the consumer 
his action would register itself very quickly in political 
action in his respective nation. 

In the run-away prices, forced by the cartel in copper, 
after the last war to a point where the consumer would 
not and could not buy, the reaction that set in, when the 
facts were known, was almost immediate. The trouble 
was that it came too late, whereas under the circumstances 
here presented, the action would come early enough to be 
prophylactic. 

The agreement as to code would probably have to be 
adopted by treaty and the method of enforcement like- 
wise. It would possibly, not be wise to set up too severe 
penalities, at the start, for that would impinge too strong- 
ly on the sensitive “sovereignty” state of mind. After all, 
the great curative or corrective will be the fact that those 
who are trying to impress their conditions by economic 
force, will hesitate, because they will anticipate a storm of 
action on the part of those who would have to bear the 
burden of their profiteering or unfairness. 

Assuming that a code is adopted first and the machinery 
for administration second, the latter should not be too 
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difficult to plan. Already in the case of membership there 
is the precedent of the selection of the representatives of 
the World Court or of the other divisions of the United 
Nations that could be followed, or adopted. 

An International Trade Tribunal with its membership 
selected in a non-political atmosphere, and being with- 
drawn from the political atmosphere, to function in a quasi 
judicial manner on controversial matters could act with 
comparative independence. 

Finally, it would not be necessary to have the Trade 
Tribunal at the door of the United Nations. In fact, 
it might be better to have it located away from the politi- 
cal atmosphere. 

The old League of Nations buildings at Geneva would 
admirably serve the purpose of such an organization and 
near it, on top of one of the mountains, could be placed 
a short wave radio station, and soon, perhaps, a television 
set, that every day could be informing the world of trade 
conditions and problems. 





CARTELS 


INTERNATIONAL CARTELS AND COMMODITY 
AGREEMENTS 


The subject of International Cartels has been adequately treated 
lately in two books which were summarized in the “Brookings Bulletin” 
for October, 1946. We are glad to reprint this analytical summary 
by permission of the Brookings Institution —The Editors. 


ConTROLLING WorLD TraDE; CarRTELS AND CoMMoDITY AGREEMENTS, 
by Edward S. Mason. A research study for the Committee for 
Economic Development. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
1946. 289 pp. $2.50. 


NaTIONAL INTEREST AND INTERNATIONAL CarTELs, by Charles R. 
Whittlesey. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1946. 172 pp. 
$2.50. 

In September 1946 the Department of State published a Suggested 
Charter for an International Trade Organization of the United Nations. 
Important sections of the Suggested Charter deal with international 
cartel and commodity agreement problems. In the effort to harmonize 
conflicting international views on these subjects a decisive stage has now 
been reached. The issues are highly controversial involving not only 
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a reconciliation of divergent national approaches, but also many major 
problems of domestic policy in the United States. The two volumes 
here summarized are therefore most timely, for they state these issues 
clearly and draw conclusions which are based on careful and prolonged 
study of the problem. 

THE AuTHoRs 

Edward S. Mason is Professor of Economics at Harvard. He was 
chairman of the Interdepartmental Committee on Cartels and Private 
Monopolies in 1943-44 and acted as deputy to the Assistant Secretary 
of State in charge of economic affairs in 1945. Dr. Mason also served 
as chief economist of the Office of Strategic Services and was one of 
the American members of the Joint Intelligence Staff. In 1938-39 
he was economic consultant to the Department of Labor and in 1940- 
41 a member of the Defense Commission. 

Charles R. Whittlesey is Professor of Finance and Economics at the 
University of Pennsylvania. In 1928 he was an economist for the 
United States Tariff Commission and in 1934 a member of the Hines- 
Kemmerer Economic Mission to Turkey. From 1942 to 1944 Dr. 
Whittlesey was a member of. the research staff of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. 


INTERNATIONAL CARTELS 

Both authors define international cartels in terms of their purposes 
and objectives, rather than in terms of type of organization and specific 
practices. However, their definitions are not identical, and this 
results in a somewhat different emphasis in the two studies. 

For Whittlesey a cartel is an association of independent enterprises 
in the same or similar line of business which exists for the purpose of 
exercising some sort of control over competition. The cartel is there- 
fore a partciular expression of the search for security. It seeks to reduce 
such business risks as the sudden lowering of price as a result of cut- 
throat competition, the entry of new sellers into the market, and the 
disturbance of markets and the endangering of established capital values 
by the unexpected introduction of new processes. The practices which 
reduce these risks are not ecessarily restrictive of total output or volume 
of trade, a point which Whittlesey illustrates by showing that during 
the war American business was encouraged or obliged to follow policies 
such as fixing prices, standardizing qualities, dividing markets, pooling 
sales, and eliminating cross freights—the very purposes for which cartels 
are created. On the other hand, typical cartel arrangements for mon- 
opolizing technical knowledge by means of patents and trade secrets 
were weakened or broken down during the war. Whittlesey regards 
the usefulness of cartel-like practices during the war as a poor criterion 
of the usefulness of cartels in time of peace. But he believes that our 
wartime experience showed that cartels are theoretically capable, under 
not improbable circumstances, of facilitating a closer approach than 
would otherwise be possible to optimum methods of operation. 
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For Mason the “cartel problem” means the problem of trade barriers 
imposed by private business agreements. He employs the word cartel 
in its legal usage which looks to the purpose or effect of a business 
association in unduly restraining trade, as that phrase is currently inter- 
preted. The restrictive nature of “cartels” is therefore established by 
definition. The practices by which an international cartel agreement 
achieves its restrictive purposes are principally the following: (1) Fixing 
prices, (2) division of markets, (3) charging penalties or granting 
rebates for exceeding or falling short of assigned quotas, (4) refusal to 
do business with certain classes of enterprise or through certain chan- 
nels, (5) suppression of technology, and (6) systematic price dis- 
crimination between markets. 

The difference in the two lists of typical cartel practices does not 
spring from a different attitude towards private restrictions in trade 
so much as from a dissimilar use of terms, a fact which should be borne 
in mind by anyone reading the two studies in conjunction. 


The Importance of the Cartel Problem 

Both authors combat exaggerated notions as to the importance of the 
cartel problem. 

Although Mason feels that the growth of international business ar- 
rangements between 1920 and 1940 was such as to require a new 
formulation of American policy towards them, and gives a formidable 
list of reasons for this growth, he believes many Americans have gone 
to extremes in magnifying the problem. It is his opinion the injury 
inflicted by tariffs on domestic competition and American foreign 
trade has been several times greater than the effect of cartels. He 
believes that United States agricultural policy is likely to be more 
damaging to American exports than the total American participation 
in cartels, that international commodity agreements will reduce the 
value of postwar trade more than cartels, and that the problem of deal- 
ing with state trading monopolies will be harder than the cartel prob- 
lem. He by no means underestimates the international importance of 
the cartel as a means of restricting trade, especially when government 
participation brings considerations of national power and prestige into 
play, but he wishes to bring the whole question into proper perspective. 

Whittlesey vigorously combats the argument that American business- 
men must be allowed to join cartels in order to compete on equal terms 
a with foreigners. He regards the picture of the poor American exporter 
struggling to hold his own in a world of international cartels as any- 
thing but realistic, and asserts that American commercial policies need 
not be dominated by what other countries do with respect to cartels. 
The situation is just the other way around. 





Good and Bad Features of International Cartels 


The judgment of both authors is basically unfavorable to inter- 
national cartels, but is tempered by a number of practical considerations. 
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Mason believes that there are two, but only two, real arguments in 
their favor: (1) that in the absence of international agreements regulat- 
ing markets, governments will move unilaterally with much more 
restrictive effect to protect domestic markets; and (2) that it is ex- 
pedient to have regulation when there is overproduction. The sec- 
ond argument has special force at the present time. Unless checked 
by cartel agreements, excess war-induced capacity may lead to dumping 
and retaliation. The cartel remedy is at hand and it appears certain 
that it will be used in many products unless other means for dealing 
with the problem are quickly found. This, Mason believes, is at best 
a palliative. In general the effect of international cartels is to hamper 
production, a fact which he feels is too well established to require 
elaboration, in spite of an extensive volume of business literature which 
denies this. Cartels, moreover, typically protect the domestic markets 
of the participants and allocate the foreign markets among them. 
Neither of the two real arguments in favor of international cartels 
are, he feels, valid for the unregulated private cartel and there are 
strong arguments against government controlled or managed cartels 
in manufactured products. For Mason, therefore, the problem is pri- 
marily one of regulation. 

:* € * 

Both authors discuss the price policies of cartels. Whittlesey finds 
general reasons for doubting that the greater stability of cartel prices 
as compared to non-cartellized prices is in the long run a social and 
economic advantage. Mason reaches the forthright conclusion that 
whatever stabilizing influence cartels have exerted has been in the 
direction of price and profit stability, and away from production and 
employment stability. 

Both authors are at pains to show that the dangers of American par- 
ticipation in international cartels to national security have been greatly 
exaggerated. Mason reaches the general conclusion that the advantages 
of technological interchange between cartel partners have greatly out- 
weighed the disadvantages of restriction in the use of technology. 

Whittlesey believes that the theoretical possibility that there are 
different optimum scales of operation for domestic and international 
markets provides the strongest logical base for the creation of interna- 
tional cartels. He concludes, however, that in American life today 
international cartels are generally out of place. This conclusion is 
supported by a general statement of the advantages of our competitive 
system. 


Basic Issues 

For Mason the basic issue is whether international business mar- 
keting agreements shall be legitimized under some sort of government 
control, or whether the scope of such operations should be contracted. 
For Whittlesey it is whether it is wise public policy to prevent the 
departure from free competition represented by cartels. If yes, how 
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far should it go and what should be the safeguards? If no, how is it 
to be prevented? 


Recommendations 

Mason’s recommendation: are succinctly summarized in the first part 
of his work. Essentially he recommends an agreement in the form of 
an international convention under which governments will apply a 
rather strict set of prohibitions to the participation by their nationals in 
international arrangements restricting output, dividing markets, fix- 
ing prices, and otherwise restricting trade. They should also agree 
to handle problems of postwar economic dislocations and shortages by 
means other than cartel agreements. The convention should further 
provide for an interchange of information between governments with 
respect to patent cartels, and the interchange—with a minimum of re- 
striction—of the results of government research. Mason rejects pro- 
posals for the advance authorization by a United States government 
agency of American participation in international business agreements, 
and he recommends no change in existing American anti-trust laws. 

Whittlesey reviews and summarizes the various proposed solutions of 
the cartel problem and poses the alternatives of prevention, permission, 
and selection. The ideal solution would be to judge each case on its 
own merits, though he grants that this would be administratively im- 
possible. Furthermore, Whittlesey believes that no genuine solution 
of the cartel problem can stop short of a revision of our own patent 
law. 

Commopiry AGREEMENTS 

Professor Mason surveys in the second part of his study the ante- 
cedents and objectives of commodity agreements, the postwar outlook 
for particular raw materials, and recent experience with buffer stocks 
and quota schemes designed to manage commodity surpluses and 
stabilize commodity prices. 

He stresses the essentially restrictive character of quota schemes and 
the danger that buffer stock schemes will lose sight of the ultimate 
objective of disposal through concentration on the immediate objective 
of price stabilization. This survey leads him to conclusions which, as 
he states in the preface, are less firm than those which he reaches with 
respect to cartel policy. This is because he does not feel sure as to the 
degree to which public policy in this field can be anything more than 
a reflection of the activities of interested pressure groups. 


Need for 2 National Commodity Policy 

The case for intergovernmental agreements on certain agricultural 
products which is developed at length in Part II is summed up in Part 
1 as follows: (1) Serious surpluses of agricultural products resist cor- 
rection by competitive market forces and tend to become chronic; 
(2) the number of people dependent upon the production of a given 
basic agricultural commodity may be in certain countries a substantial 
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fraction of the total gainfully employed, while the exports of the same 
product may be a very large factor in total exports; (3) these conditions 
often cause governments to protect the producers of basic agricultural 
products by unilateral means which, when met by retaliation by other 
countries, can be more disruptive of international trade than an inter- 
national agreement sharing the markets among producers. Some of the 
chronic prewar agricultural surpluses still persist and the situation is now 
aggravated by war-induced surpluses of many raw materials and excess 
productive capacity in such products as magnesium and nitrogen. There 
are immediate surpluses in cotton and wool and a future surplus of sugar 
appears certain. Moreover, the United States is a party to aggreements 
concerning—or is in active consultation with other countries with 
respect to—wheat, sugar, coffee, fisheries, and rubber. Special inter- 
national problems have emerged as a result of our search for sources of 
supply of strategic raw materials of which domestic supplies are inade- 
quate or failing. Petroleum is a case in point. For all these reasons, 
Mason feels, the United States must formulate a national commodity 
policy, frequently in consultation with other interested countries. 


Recommendations 

Mason nevertheless concludes that if the strong anti-cartel policy 
which he recommends were adopted, there would be few cases other 
than agriculture in which the imposition of an international control 
scheme could be justified. In the absence of such a policy, restrictive 
agreements of some kind will be inevitable for many products. In most 
cases, however, “monopoly challenged by periodic collapse, competition 
of outsiders and pressure of low-cost insiders for a larger share of output 
is probably preferable to a comprehensive and inflexible government 
contro] scheme.” 

In general Mason considers the arguments against commodity con- 
trols through the imposition of export quotas to be very strong, but in 
view of the probable alternatives, he concludes that American participa- 
tion in quota schemes for cotton, sugar, wheat, rubber, coffee, tin, and 
copper is desirable. In each case the reasons are different. Prominent 
among them is the agricultural price support policy we are pursuing. 
In all cases the operation of quotas should be safeguarded by provisions 
tending to bring the schemes as nearly as possible into harmony with 
our overall commercial policy. As a matter of principle, the United 
States should demand adequate representation of her importing countries 
as a condition of participation in such schemes. 

In the absence of export or production control, Mason does not rec- 
ommend international buffer stock operations. He strongly recom- 
mends American participation in an international commodity organiza- 
tion, which would submit all proposed commodity agreements to thor- 
ough investigation, and would assume that all agreements in force 
were operated in accordance with principles internationally agreed 
upon. 




















ONE LIFE TO LIVE 


By Frep SHERMAN BusCHMEYER 
Minister of the Mount Pleasant Congregational Church, 
Washington,.D. C.; Member of the Board of Directors 
and the Executive Committee of the American Peace 
Society. 


Did you ever stop to think how vast a scheme of life 
lies back of the existence of each and every one of us? 
Did you ever stop to think of the travail not only of one 
woman, but of the long historic and pre-historic processes 
by which the very stage of life upon which you stand, and 
the very powers and potentialities of your own personality, 
were brought into being? No matter who you are, you 
stand at the contemporary apex of some forward thrust 
of life! That thrust was centuries and perhaps eons in 
the making. You stand upon the shoulders of a great host 
of men and women who have walked this way before you. 
You are the heir of all that they have built and learned. 

Like Moses of old standing before his burning bush, 
you should be aware of the veritable holiness of the 
ground upon which you stand. Before the vision of this 
struggling, dreaming, and transforming past, let no man 
evaluate his own life too lightly, or treat it too carelessly. 
It has been designed for noble and creative ends. It has 
divine potentialiteis which are shamed, besmirched, and 
belittled if not disgraced, by the tawdry round of activities 
that some of us are accustomed to call “life!” “God cre- 
ated man in his own image, in the image of God created 
he him. Male and female created he them.” Thus, we 
hold this gift in common. By the grace of God we have 
life to live. And what we do with it has great significance. 

Today there is a higher social significance to what we 
do with our individual lives than has ever been true be- 
fore in all recorded history. It is always significant that 
a man can make an epic of strength, courage, love, and 
honor, or a sordid and tragic story of wasted love and 
power out of the personal relationships of his own life. 
There is enough challenge to courage, intelligence, and 
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artistry in this distinctly personal realm to keep each of 
us forever on the alert. But so far as our twentieth cen- 
tury age is concerned, and so far as our own United States 
of America in particular is concerned, something of a new 
and still broader social import has been added to the fun- 
damental requirements of life. 

The fiercely burning fires of experience have melted 
many of the older social structures of our human society 
into a fluid state; and out of the thought and effort of our 
lives in the next few months and years new social norms 
and institutions will have to be built. Some of the new or 
redesigned norms and institutions will have to be built 
within our own domestic borders. Some of them will 
have to be built to take care of world responsibilities that 
we have never fully recognized or shared before. | 

There is no single group in all our world that holds 
a greater potential power for a wise and beneficial shaping 
of these new social norms and institutions than does the 
Congress of our United States. I am not indulging in 
political or patriotic rhetoric. I am stating what I believe 
to be asolemn and demonstrable fact. By the grace of God 
and the development of history we, as a people, possess 
more cultivated strength and power than any other nation 
in the world. And by the living laws of our universe 
from him that hath much, much shall be required. In 
this moment, and under these circumstances, at the focus 
of both our domestic and our world relationships stands 
our Congress, our elected representatives. 

Let me offer the solemn warning that it is not enough 
for us merely to pray that these men and women may 
think and act wisely; nor is it honorable for us merely 
to sit as spectators to see what they may do with the 
potentialities that are placed in their hands. As a Con- 
gress and as individuals they have one life to live, also. 
And they must answer before the throne of God and the 
judgment halls of history for that life. But they do not 
stand alone. They represent the people of this land. And 
they are charged to mold and build and legislate out of 
the stuff of life that you and I reveal as most important 
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and most native to us. There is no political alchemy 
known to mankind by which Congress can be expected to 
create golden norms and standards out of the leaden deeds 
and desires of a spiritually and socially undisciplined 
American public. The judgment of God and history will 
hold you and me responsible along with those who stand 
as our chosen leaders. 

You have only one life to live. But you are living that 
life at a time when your vision, your integrity, your sense 
of responsibility under God, can count for more than at 
any other time in human history. 





A PRAYER 


Joun DrinkwaTER 


Lord, not for light in darkness do we pray, 
Nor that the veil be lifted from our eyes, 
Nor that the slow ascension of our day 

Be otherwise. 

x  * 

We know the paths wherein our feet should press, 
Across our hearts are written Thy decrees: 
Yet now, O Lord, be merciful to bless 

With more than these. 


Grant us the will to fashion as we fee], 

Grant us the strength to labor as we know, 

Grant us the purpose, ribb’d and edg’d with steel, 
To strike the blow. 





Knowledge we ask not,—knowledge Thou hast lent, 
But, Lord, the will,—there lies our bitter need, 
Give us to build above the deep intent 

The deed, the deed. 

















THE TRAGEDY OF KOREA 


By Rosert T. OLiver 
luthor of “Korea: Forgotten Nation,” Associate Pro 
fessor, Syracuse University 


Shakespeare sometimes used a trivial incident around 
which to build one of his tragedies—such as the casual 
meeting of Macbeth with three old women stirring a 
cauldron by the side of the road. Similarly, history some- 
times unfolds its most significant events in unobserved 
areas, where the seeds of world catastrophe have time to 
sprout and grow before they are recognized and uprooted. 

The little-known country of Korea may be playing the 
role today that Sarajevo played in World War I and Po- 
land for World War II. For in the Korean peninsula 
Russia and the United States have come inextricably to 
grips. There is the only place in the world where these 
two great powers stand face to face without intervention 
of any other nation. There is the one place where their 
joint commitments are so completely intertwined that 
they cannot be unravelled except through successful nego- 
tiations. And the Korean problem supplies the most dis- 
astrous example in our time of the refusal of the Soviet 
Union to negotiate. 

The 86,000 square miles of Korea are divided into a 
northern zone controlled by the Russian army, and a 
southern zone ruled by an American Military Govern- 
ment. The dividing line is not a natural boundary such 
as a river or mountain range, but simply the 38th parallel 
line. Entrenched along that line, as though it were a 
permanent boundary between hostile powers, rather than 
merely a temporary administrative division within a 
friendly country, is a battle-experienced Russian army of 
250,000 men. Their heavy artillery are dug in, air fields 
and supply roads have been built, and the muzzles of their 
guns are aimed squarely at the 30,000 American troops 
who occupy the territory across the line. In order. to 
avoid incidents the Americans have withdrawn a dis- 
tance of two or three miles, leaving a narrow strip of 
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No-man’s land to reduce the danger of explosive incidents. 
But so long as these armies are lined up, with a total fail- 
ure of diplomacy to solve the problem that keeps them 
entrenched, the danger remains acute. 

In American officers’ clubs in Korea the common topic 
of conversation is the threat of the overwhelming Russian 
force poised over them. American soldiers who are near- 
ing the date for their discharge and shipment home esti- 
mate their chances of getting out before they may be cap- 
tured and sent to the Siberian salt mines. Facing the 
bitter realization that Russia flatly refuses to settle the 
Korean question in conference, the officers declare that, 
“Tf you invite the Russians to a conference they won’t 
come. But if they should come they would’nt say any- 
thing. And if they decided to come and did say some- 
thing, it would be ‘No!’ Or, finally, if they came and said 
‘Yes!’ they’d break the agreement the next day.” 

This is the psychological situation existing along the 
most dangerous American boundary line in the world to- 
day. Americans at home may well ask, “How did the 
United States get into such a situation, and how can it get 
out?” 

The background of the Korean drama is a tragic one. 
Sumner Welles, considered by many to be the greatest 
American expert in international relations, has branded 
the recent treatment of Korea as “the greatest crime of 
the twentieth century.” This crime commenced in 1905, 
when at the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese war Korea 
was handed over to Japan, at the treaty conference spon- 
sored by President Theodore Roosevelt in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. It was blackened by a full generation of 
the foulest kind of individual, political, and economic 
exploitation of Korea as a slave state by the Japanese. So 
completely did the Japs disarm the helpless Koreans that 
only one kitchen knife was allowed for every three Korean 
families, and yet so greatly did the Japs fear their dis- 
armed victims that they maintained among them a police 
force amounting to one armed gendarme for every 100 
members of the population. And to every policeman the 
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Japanese gave the right of “summary judgment.” That 
is, any policeman was entitled to serve as arresting official, 
prosecuting attorney, judge, and executor for any Korean 
he might encounter. This gave to the most vindictive 
police power in the world the right to rape, maim, and 
kill the civilian population of Korea according to the mere 
individual whim of every Jap gendarme. The result was 
a generation of misery such as Americans merely glimpsed 
briefly in the brutal march from Bataan. And during 
all of this 40-year period the Koreans refused to surrender 
but remained determined nationalists, while one-tenth of 
the entire population fled into the hills or slipped across 
the Manchurian border to engage the Japs in continuous 
guerrilla war-fare. 

This was the situation of the world’s most tragic “for- 
gotten nation” when Roosevelt, Churchill and Chiang 
Kai-shek held their historic meeting at Cairo in November 
of 1943. One of their major decisions was to promise the 
Korean people that after the Japanese defeat their in- 
dependence would be restored. 

Then, at Yalta, with Stalin sitting in and Chiang Kai- 
shek excluded, the democratic statesmen made a secret 
deal restoring Korea to the position as pawn in the game 
of power politics. It was agreed that when Russia came 
into the Asiatic war her troops would pour into northern 
Korea, down to the 38th parallel, while American troops 
occupied the Korean territory south of that line. No un- 
derstanding was reached as to how or when these two 
foreign armies should withdraw and leave Korea to the 
independence it had been pledged. 

Following the Japanese collapse, Byrnes, Bevin and 
Molotov met in Moscow, in December, 1945, to rectify 
that error. It was then agreed that the Cairo promise 
should be kept. Korea was to be at once re-united, and a 
Provisional Government was to be set up to govern the 
people until an election could be held. Meanwhile a 
joint Russian-American trusteeship might be imposed over 
the Korean people for a period not to exceed five years. 
Koreans, who had practised self-rule for a period of 4,000 
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years, and who had been a highly cultivated nation while 
Russia and the United States were still a savage wilder 
ness, unitedly denounced the trusteeship proposal. Then 
came an admonitory word from Moscow, and overnight 
the Korean Communist party changed its stand, and sup- 
ported the trusteeship proposal. 

In the following month, a Russian-American delega- 
tion met in Seoul, the capital city of Korea, in the Ameri- 
can zone, to work out details for putting the Moscow 
decision into effect. The Russians blandly announced 
their basic position, that only Koreans who had supported 
the trusteeship plan (that is, only Communists) might be 
considered for positions in the proposed provisional gov- 
ernment. This bold proposal for a Communist puppet 
regime the Americans indignantly refused. Upon that 
rock the session hung for two and a half months, then dis 
solved. During all that time the only concrete achieve 
ment of the negotiations was a plan for an exchange of 
heavily censored mail once a week between the Russian 
and American zones! And after this plan had been in 
operation for eleven weeks, the Russians cancelled even 
that, on the grounds that cholera outbreaks 1 in the south 
made an exchange of mail dangerous! 

The net result of this arbitrary division of Korea into 
two tightly-closed zones is that the country is economi 
cally and politically bleeding to death. Despite the savage 
rigor of the Japanese rule of Korea, many Koreans assured 
me during my visit to their country last summer that they 
are worse off today under the joint Russian-American 
rule than they had been even under the Japanese. 

Korea is basically a rich country, with 30,000,000 popu- 
lation, of a stock that anthropologists have described as 
one of the best in the Orient. In its northern mountains, 
in the Russian zone, it possesses timber, anthracite coal, 
gold, silver, hydro-electric power, iron, kaolin, and other 
mineral resources superior to those in any other part of 
the Orient, with the single exception of a portion of 
Manchuria. It is potentially fitted to become one of the 
great industrial areas of the world. But what factories 
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it was permitted by the Japs to develop are all located 
in the Russian zone. And its best agricultural lands 
are all in the American-held area. The very life blood 
of Korea has always flowed north and south. Now with 
this artery of trade cut by the impassable 38th parallel, 
the people of the north are dependent upon Russia for 
food, and those of the south are suffering from a complete 
lack of fuel and consumer goods. 

Russia is ruling northern Korea with a clear purpose 
and a ruthless firmness. Its intent is to stamp out every 
vestige of nationalism and to impose a Communist grip 
that can never be shaken loose. Freedom of speech, press, 
and public assembly are forbidden. No Korean is allowed 
to travel outside his own village without papers of iden- 
tification, which he can only secure if he cooperates with 
the Russians. No one is allowed to listen to radio broad- 
casts from outside the Russian area. Any Korean who 
“collaborated” with the Japs may have his property seized, 
and be imprisoned or even executed. But this regulation 
is meaningless in a country that for 40 years was actually. 
a part of Japan. Under Russian interpretation, every 
Korean was a Jap-collaborator. Of course this law is 
interpreted with- discrimination. Koreans who join the 
Communist party or who work actively with the Russians 
are forgiven for their past offenses. But all large-property 
owners and all who oppose the Russian rule are branded 
as stubborn pro-Japs, and jailed. Their seized property 
is divided as a bribe among the Koreans who will accept 
the Russian aims. 

South of the boundary, the American aims are less 
clear. Our basic purpose in remaining in Korea is to 
keep the Russians from seizing the whole country. Our 
stated policy is to persuade the Russians to live up to the 
Moscow agreement and withdraw their troops. We stand 
ready at any time to leave as soon as the Russians will go. 
But meanwhile our representation of Democracy as op- 
posed to Communism is fantastically poor. 

The first error Americans made in regard to Korea 
was in the Yalta deal, inviting the Russians in. The sec- 
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ond error has been in leaving southern Korea in the Japa- 
nese administrative area. This means that every restric- 
tion we apply against the Japanese as a punishment for 
their war guilt is automatically applied also against the 
Koreans. One of these restrictions is a refusal to permit 
their currency to be established on the international ex- 
change. This effectively freezes every Korean asset and 
renders them helpless to aid themselves. Another re- 
striction is a total prohibition of any imports. Since 
Korean manufacturing resources are all in the north, this 
ban leaves them completely stripped of consumers goods. 
As a result, inflation has hit them hard. I paid $26 last 
summer to get a pair of shoes half-soled. Rice, when 
I landed in Korea last June, was selling on the black 
market for 2,400 Yen a bushel (with college professors 
receiving a salary of 2,000 Yen a month). When I left in 
August the price had risen to 4,750 Yen a bushel. A 
further effect of our restrictions upon Korea is that it is 
not allowed any form of government of its own. This 
means that it has absolutely no official spokesmen by 
whom its case can be pleaded before the bar of world 
opinion. With all their mistreatment, Koreans are not 
even allowed the privilege of speaking out on their own 
behalf. 

In a tardy move to permit Koreans at least an advisory 
voice in the government of their own internal affairs, 
plans were announced last September for an interim legis- 
lature to be set up in the American zone. Forty-five rep- 
resentatives were to be elected by the people, and an addi- 
tional 45 were to be appointed by the American Military 
Command. The election resulted in the choice of 43 
rightist followers of the great Korean nationalist states- 
man, Dr. Syngman Rhee, who has led the revolutionary 
forces of Korea for the last 47 years. Then, to “balance” 
these elected representatives, the Military Government 
appointed one follower of Dr. Rhee and 44 of his oppo- 
nents. So crass was this denial of the democratic right 
of the Korean people to exercise their own choice, that 
several of the appointed legislators did not dare to accept 
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the tendered positions. This refusal is being interpreted 
by the Military Government as “proof” that Koreans are 
unable or even unwilling to govern themselves! 

As a matter of fact, there are only four groups in south- 
ern Korea that favor continuance of American Military 
government there. The first group is the Korean Com- 
munists—who want the Americans to stay until Russia 
is able to move in and take over. They are given full 
freedom of expression under the Americans, and are pro- 
tected against the wrath of the bulk of the people. The 
second group is composed of the few Koreans who actually 
did collaborate with the Japs and in doing so amassed 
great wealth. They know that when a real Korean gov- 
ernment is established they will be punished for their 
crimes against their own countrymen. The third group 
is the English-speaking Koreans, mostly missionary edu- 
cated. Under the Military they are enjoying far more 
privileges and power than they could hope to have under 
a native regime. Finally, the fourth group advocating 
a continuance of American rule is composed of many of 
the American officers themselves. A growing number of 
our officers in Korea are men who have re-enlisted in the 
permanent army. In their present station they enjoy 
larger salaries and far more privileges than they could 
ever hope to win in any other post or in a return to civilian 
life. But all these groups combined represent but a tiny 
fraction of the 18 million Koreans who live south of the 
38th parallel. The vast majority of them are rightist in 
sympathy and united in the same determination that kept 
them unconquered during 40 years of Japanese rule— 
the determination to rule themselves. 

The solution for the tragic mess we have gotten into 
in Korea is simple. 

We should at once relieve Korea from the restrictions 
that are applied against Japan. We should actively help 
to build up the democratic forces by making educational 
resources available to them, and by helping to rehabilitate 
their exhausted economy. We should try to aid, not 
smother, the pro-American sentiment that still exists. 
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Our Military Government should be summarily dis- 
solved, and a native Korean government established in its 
place. A token body of American troops should be left 
in position along the 38th parallel line, to ensure that 
Russia will not move down to take over the southern part 
of the country. 

Every diplomatic pressure should be exerted upon 
Russia to live up to her Moscow pledge to re-unite the 
dissevered halves of Korea and to withdraw her own 
troops. Korea should be admitted to the United Nations 
where she can plead her own cause before the united na- 
tions of the world. Her currency should be freed so she 
can use her own resources in her own defense. 

None of these recommended steps is difficult. None is 
opposed to expressed and re-iterated American aims. All 
are clearly supported by considerations of both justice and 
expediency. 

Wendell Willkie, in his epochal trip around the world, 
warned that the reservoir of goodwill toward America 
that exists in the Orient was running dangerously low. 
Any fair-minded visitor to the Orient today cannot but 
observe that that reservoir has almost drained dry. If 
we wish to salvage American prestige and goodwill in that 
vast and heavily-populated portion of the earth, the time 
to take remedial action is now. We cannot longer blind 
ourselves to such facts as these, if in this Atomic Age 
we hope to survive. 

































PRAYER 
By Sir Francis Drake (C. 1540-1596) 


“Q Lord God when Thou givest to Thy servants to 
endeavor any great matter, grant us also to know that it 
is not the beginning, but the continuing of the same until 

it is thoroughly finished which yieldeth the true glory.” 
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UN PROGRESS IN THE SOCIAL FIELD 


By Marion M. Montacue 
Social Affairs Division, United Nations 


Urgent need for an immediate, far-reaching, and close 
ly interrelated policy to solve the global social and eco- 
nomic problems facing the world today, is evidenced by 
the chaotic disintegration of living standards in every 
country, most particularly in those devastated by the war. 
Indications that the United Nations intends to make every 
effort to remedy this tragic situ a 
source of unrest, discontent, and in the last resort the cause 
of wars—appear in both the United Nations Charter, and 
in the history of UN?’s activities in this field in the past 
year. 

The most recent progress in the direction of alleviat 
ing this social distress was made by the 18-member Social] 
Commission—a body established by the Economic and 
Social Council—at its first session in New York at UN 
headquarters from January 20 through February 4, 1947. 
Although the Commission considered numerous aspects 
of the general social problem, its major concern was the 
implementing of immediate, practical steps in the welfare 
field with particular emphasis on the plight of children. 

Accordingly, the Social Commission set up a temporary 
Social Welfare Committee to consider the desirability of 
establishing a subcommission on child welfare in the near 
future, and to consider such urgent problems as the care 
of child war victims, the welfare and reeducation of chil- 
dren physically or mentally handicapped or in moral 
danger, and the organization of child welfare work in 
countries insufficiently equipped to handle this problem 
adequately themselves. Keeping in mind the need of de- 
veloping a far-sighted policy as well as urgent relief 
functions, the Committee was instructed to recommend 
the manner in which the advisory welfare services of a 
sub-commission should be associated with a general long- 
term program of United Nations in the social field. Proof 
of the seriousness with which this matter is regarded is 
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the fact that the 7-member temporary committee held its. 
first meeting within a few hours of the adjournment of 
the Social Commission on February 4, and has held sev- 
eral subsequent meetings. 

However, the creation of the Temporary Social Wel- 
fare Committee was not the only measure to which the 
Commission confined itself as a means for child relief. 
It also.took up the matter of the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, which was established by the General 
Assembly for the benefit of children and adolescents in 
countries which have suffered from the war. The Com- 
mission urged the Executive Board of the Fund and the 
Economic and Social Council to give first priority to the 
raising of funds in order that the Fund may continue with 
this work the moment that UNRRA ceases to operate. 
The Commission, in setting forth its principles, proposed 
a scope of programs which included such benefits as sup- 
plementing food and other essential supplies needed to 
alleviate malnutrition and disease in the children of in- 
vaded countries and to safeguard the health of expectant 
and nursing mothers, encouraging reestablishment of 
children’s institutions and services destroyed by the war, 
and fellowships for the training of health and welfare 
personnel for children’s work. 

The Commission is also in process of transferring to the 
United Nations the activities of the League of Nations 
in the field of child welfare. As further evidence of the 
desire of the Commission to make concrete contributions 
in this field which is so vital to the future of the world, 
it strongly recommended that the scope of the League’s 
activities be extended beyond the documentation, research 
and consultation to which the League had confined itself. 

Since UNRRA is going out of existence, the General 
Assembly has placed upon the Social Commission the re- 
sponsibility of advising the Secretariat on the administra- 
tion of urgent welfare services formerly performed by 
UNRRA. These include: funds for expert consultation 
to governments on welfare services; fellowships for train- 
ing officials in social welfare; advice, demonstration and 
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instruction in connection with the manufacture of prosthetic 
appliances; training of handicapped persons and furnish- 
ing demonstration equipment; and the furnishing of tech- 
nical publications. The resolution places particular empha- 
sis on the responsibility of the Social Commission to advise 
the Secretariat on the administration of these services. 
However, the significance of the General Assembly resolu- 
tion goes beyond the continuation of UNRRA activities, 
for it places on the United Nations Secretariat for the 
first time actual responsibility for rendering practical field 
service to the people of the different nations. 

In view of the fact that there is a shortage of 100,- 


| 000,000 houses throughout the world, the importance 


of the housing problem for humanity cannot be under- 
estimated. In order to deal with this problem, the Com- 
mission recommended the immediate establishment of a 
Housing and Town Planning Service to be set up within 
the Department of Social Affairs of the United Nations 
Secretariat. This service will have the task of collecting 
and disseminating all the legislative, legal, economic, 
financial, and technical documents relating to housing 
and town planning. It is also to be responsible for prepar- 
ing the meeting of the International Conference of Ex- 
perts on Housing and Town Planning. Although the 
Commission affirmed the necessity for studying the prob- 
lems of housing and town planning on a wide international! 
scale, it proclaims its will to assist in the first place in the 
reconstruction of the countries devastated by the war. 
Although the Commission concerned itself primarily 
with these emergency measures, it also foresaw that the 
scope of its endeavors includes such other social questions 
as standard of living, particularly in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, social security, care and rehabilitation of disabled 
and handicapped persons, crime and the treatment of 
offenders, prostitution, and the problem of indigent for- 
eigners. On each of the questions the Commission asked 
for a detailed report by the Secretariat. The Commission 
also requested the Secretariat to suggest practical methods 
in which the Commission might cooperate with the Trus- 
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teeship Council in order to encourage social progress in 
the trust territories. The Commission moved likewise 
to establish a committee of experts jointly with the Popu- 
lation Commission to consider the social aspects of folk- 
migrations. A 1938 model convention calls for assistance 
to indigent foreigners and the execution of maintenance 
obligations abroad, and the Commission took steps to have 
this convention revised and brought up to date. 

One of the most difficult problems encountered by the 
Social Commission related to the establishment of con 
sultative relations with the International Penal and Pen- 
itentiary Commission, an organization of which the pres. 
ent Spanish government is a member. According to.a re- 
cent General Assembly resolution, no United Nations 
organ may enter into relations with any organization to 
which Franco Spain belongs. Consequently the Commis- 
sion reported to the Economic and Social Council that 
since the I.P.P.C. has not severed its relations with Franco, 
the Social Commission does not feel able to enter into 
consultation with it. The Commission did, however, take 
up the matter of rehabilitation of criminals, and requested 
the Secretariat to report on methods of medico-pedagogic 
treatment, specialization of institutions and individualiza 
tion of treatment, and how these methods may best be 
carried out on an international scale. 

The Commission recognized that since prostitution is a 
social phenomenon caused by poverty, low wages and ex- 
ploitation, it is not a problem for the police only but one 
which cannot be fought effectively without a general im- 
provement in social conditions. Therefore, the transfer 
to the United Nations of the activities, powers and func- 
tions of the League of Nations in the fields of traffic in 
women and children was approved by the Commission and 
the Secretariat was instructed to bring the various draft 
conventions concerned with this subject up to date. 

The rapid progress made by United Nations in the 
establishment of machinery for the social advancement of 
all peoples, is of even greater significance in view of the 
overwhelming political and economic problems which 
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have also confronted this organization during its short 
period of existence. And it further indicates the realiza- 
tion of the close interrelationship and interdependence of 
these factors in contributing to international peace and 
security. Prime Minister Clement R. Attlee at the open- 
ing session of the United Nations General Assembly 
pointed out the importance of the solution of the social 
problems as a means of preventing war when he said: 
“Without social justice and security there is no real foun- 
dation for peace, for it is among the socially disinherited, 
and those who have nothing to lose that the gangster 
and aggressor recruit their supporters.” 





WEST AFRICA—A STORY OF PROGRESS 


By Hartey V. UsiLu 
Author of “The Story of the British People.” 


The two main problems facing mankind today are the 
maintenance of peace and the establishment of security. 
Everything else, including the achievement of a higher 
standard of living, both material and cultural, depend 
upon a solution of these two problems. It is only right, 
then, that the existence of the British Colonial Empire 
should be examined in its relation to a state of society 
which is the burning desire of men and women throughout 
the world. Does the existence of the British Colonial 
Empire retard Man’s progress; is its existence a menace 
to world peace and security? In other words, if all the 
British Colonial territories were thrown into the melting 
pot to satisfy the critics, both honest and dishonest, would 
the world be nearer its goal? 

First let us consider the question of security. If it is 
agreed that the Allies were associated together for the 
preservation of liberty against the aggression of the Nazi- 
Fascist powers, then the British Colonial Empire can 
fairly claim to have played a vital part. For example, 
after the fall of France and the virtual closing of the Suez 
Canal following the entry of Italy into the war, the four 
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West African territories of Nigeria, Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone and the Gambia assumed a tremendous strategic 
importance, not only as the guardians of the alternative 
route to the Cape and the Far East, but also as centers of 
supply for the armies fighting in North Africa. When 
Japan entered the war, the Americans found in West 
Africa, as in other parts of the British Colonial Empire, 
bases from which their forces could be brought into action. 
As the Japanese conquered areas producing vital raw mate- 
rials of war, so West Africa was called upon to make good 
a major portion of the losses. It is no exaggeration to 
assert that the survival of civilization was due in no small 
measure to the fact that these British Colonial territories 
were available to the Allies. 


WisHEs oF West AFRICANS 


But, it may be argued, if these territories are so valuable 
for the preservation of peace and security, why not inter- 
nationalize them—why keep them as a preserve of Britain? 
On the face of it this sounds a reasonable argument, but 
its acceptance ignores not only the wishes of the West 
Africans, who certainly have no wish to be international- 
ized, but also British policy which it directed towards the 
granting of responsible self-government as soon as each 
territory is ready. 

British West Africa is first and foremost the African’s 
own country. That is to say there are no complications 
arising from large-scale white settlements such as are to 
be found in East Africa. The four territories, then, are a 
challenge to Britain’s administration of the colored man’s 
lands, and it is reasonable to ask what the future holds for 
the 26 million people of the West Coast. 

In the eighteenth century, let it be freely admitted, the 
main British interest in West Africa, in common with 
other nations, was the carrying on of the slave trade, 
whereas, in the nineteenth century, under the influence of 
liberal philanthropy, Britain was mainly concerned with 
its abolition. During this latter period, her efforts were 
not only frustrated by the hostility of foreign govern- 
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ments, but by the active participation of the African kings 
and chiefs whose cooperation was essential to the mainte- 
nance of this loathsome trade. In spite, however, of the 
steady rise of public opinion in Britain and the tremendous 
efforts of her Royal Navy, little progress toward abolition 
could be made. It was left to Sir J. F. Buxton to find a 
solution. He realized that the local vested interests in 
slavery were so great that only an equally strong economic 
counter-incentive could hope to obtain the cooperation of 
the African kings and chiefs. He persuaded the British 
Government that Africa must be brought into contact with 
civilized commerce. This led to the granting of trading 
charters, each of which stipulated, however, that no trad- 
ing organization should assume a monopoly to the exclu- 
sion of its competitors. 

In due course, Buxton’s policy proved a success and 
slavery was abolished. There now remained the twofold 
problems of the elimination of disease and the setting up 
of administrative machinery. Britain cannot yet claim that 
disease has been conquered, but during her 70 years of 
effective administration, it can be asserted that great in- 
roads have been made, and that today West Africa is no 
longer deserving of the title of “the white man’s grave.” 
One of the biggest problems is malnutrition, not, be it re- 
membered, due to lack of food, but to the eating through 
the centuries of the wrong type of food. Diets, however 
superior they may be, cannot be forced on the people by 
law; to change the food habits of the African necessitates 
intensive educational campaigns. The most delectable 
Western dish may arouse positive revulsion in an African 
stomach! 

The great complexity of race, tribe, tongue, religion, 
costumes, customs, occupation and outlook, presented se- 
rious problems of administration. It was Lord Lugard 
who found the first solution to this problem. He and his 
early pioneers decided to govern through the existing 
authority with which the people were familiar, i.e. the 
native tribal organization. The native authority, in turn, 
had to recognize the overruling authority of the British 
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and to accept as adviser the local Resident or District 
Officer. 

Gradually the native authorities were made aware of 
their responsibilities in the control of finance, in the de- 
velopment of education, health and agriculture, and in 
the administration of justice. In this way the principle of 
self-government was spread, and the people equipped 
with the ability eventually to govern themselves without 
assistance. 


IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION 


Lord Lugard’s solution has proved one of the most im- 
portant contributions to Colonial administration. This 
policy, admittedly slow in its effects, has met with criticism 
from the young intellectuals, mostly of the coastal towns. 
Many of these have received a university education in 
Britain or the United States, and returning home are im- 
patient to take over the government of their respective 
countries. They are, in the main, however, completely 
detached, and often out of sympathy with, the life of the 
majority of the people, and, as yet, pathetically few of 
them have displayed a distinterested social sense which 
would impel them to leave the towns and work wherever 
they may be required for the betterment of the people as 
a whole. Until they are so prepared, their usefulness 
must be limited, and it would be a rash act on the part of 
the British Government to hand over the destiny of so 
many millions of fellow Africans to their care. 

In the case of both Nigeria and the Gold Coast, how- 
ever, new contributions are being introduced which take 
both territories a big step further on the road to adult 
nationhood. We have only space here to deal briefly 
with the Nigerian proposals. So far, Native authorities 
have been concerned only with local government, but the 
new proposals amount to a widening of the scope and 
membership of the Legislative Council and for the estab- 
lishment of Regional Councils for the Northern, Western 
and Eastern Provinces. The new Legislative Council 
will legislate for the whole country, and wili be so con- 
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stituted as to have an unofficial and African majority. 
These unofficials, except in the case of Lagos where there 
is to be direct election, will be chosen by the Regional 
Councils, where, in turn, there will be an unofficial African 
majority. “In this way,” says the Governor, “a chain of 
representation would be created through the Regional 
Councils and Native Authorities, and it would be a type 
of representation which would be in accordance with cus 
tom, would fit in naturally with existing institutions, and 
would be readily intelligible to the people themselves.” 

This, then, is what Britain plans for West Africa— 
nothing less than government by Africans for Africans 
through their own institutions. Britain has no need to 
apologize that within a period of a few years, during which 
she herself has been engaged in two world wars, West 
Africa has been brought from the stage when the witch 
doctor, the fetish and human sacrifice dominated the scene 
to the threshold of self-government. No wonder that the 
Africans, including the intellectuals, view with disfavor 
any suggestion that they should be internationalized. As 
independent free peoples within the British Common 
wealth they will play their part more fully in the preser 
vation of peace and the attainment of security than if they 
were left to fend for themselves and thus become pawns 
in the realm of world politics. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON ON TRADE 


“T am happy to learn, that your Excellency is meditat- 
ing to strengthen the commercial ties that connect the two 
nations, and that your ideas of effecting it, by placing the 
arrangement upon the basis of mutual advantage, coincide 
exactly with my own. Treaties, which are not built upon 
reciprocal benefits, are not likely to be of long duration.” 
From letter to the French minister, Count de Moustier 
in March, 1788. é 





































A LEADER OF LIBERAL ARGENTINE THOUGHT 
José Ingenieros (1877-1925) 


By Harotp E. Davis 
Dean and Professor of History, Hiram College 


Even the well informed reader, if he is not one who 
has made a special study of Latin American affairs, has 
probably been greatly confused by the passionate feelings 
and attitudes which have recently surrounded our rela- 
tions with Argentina. Yet, without in any way pretend- 
ing to justify certain anti-liberal tendencies in the present 
Argentine situation, it is only fair to point out that no- 
where in Latin America are the underlying factors of eco- 
nomic development and the forces of liberal leadership 
and education, which make for democracy, stronger than 
on the bank of the Plata. The history of liberal Argen- 
tine thought, represented by such figures as Echeverria, 
Alberdi and Sarmiento, to mention only three of the 
greatest, is one of the outstanding treasures of the Spanish- 
speaking world. In these days in which increasing con- 
tinental and world attention is focused upon our relations 
with Argentina, it may not be inappropriate, therefore, to 
take note of one of the leaders of Argentine thought of 
the generation just passed, one who, more than any other 
of his day, shared the mind of present day liberal Argen- 
tine leadership. 

Even more than the United States; Argentina 1s an im- 
migrant nation, in the sense of a country basically trans- 
formed by the large stream of immigration which it re- 
ceived in the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. The chief source of this immigration was Spain, 
but Italy came a close second. Italian immigrants swelled 
the rapidly growing ranks of agricultural and industrial 
workers. They also furnished their share of the intellec- 
tual, social, and cultural leadership of Argentina’s rapidly 
expanding urban centers, helping to give them a quality 
of cosmopolitanism equalled only in neighboring Uruguay. 
The career of José Ingenieros was typical of these times 
and tendencies. Son of an obscure Italian immigrant labor 
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leader and journalist, he grew up with the new Argentina, 
to become one of the best spokesmen of its progressive 
tendencies, as well as the most influential leader of that 
generation of its youth. 

With Rodo he shared the distinction of being the 
Spanish-American author most widely read by Latin- 
American students, and with his contemporary, Alejandro 
Korn, shared the intellectual peerage of the Argentina of 
his day. Yet neither Rod6 nor Korn, nor indeed any 
other figure of Latin American thought and letters during 
the first quarter of this century, approached Ingenioros 
in the impact which he made on the mind of his times, or 
in the vigor and originality with which he applied himself 
to the solution of immediate and long range social and 
scientific problems of the day. In this sense he was with- 
out peer as the master of the generation of social and 
political leadership, youthful then, which, now mature, 
guides the destiny of Latin America. 

He was born April 24, 1877, in Buenos Aires. Salvador 
Ingenieros and Ana Tagliava, his parents, were recent 
immigrants from Italy. Salvador Ingenieros had been a 
member of workers’ organizations in Italy, a member of 
the First International, and active in the Masonic lodges 
in which much of the Italian revolutionary and reform 
agitation centered. For several decades he edited the 
Revista Masoénica in Buenos Aires, making of it a center 
of contact with European ideas. José thus grew up in a 
socialist and liberal environment. His father took great 
interest in his son’s intellectual development, setting him 
at an early age to the correction of proofs and to the trans- 
lation of French, Italian, and English books. 

From his early education he was sent to the Instituto 
Nacional of Pedro Ricaldoni, and to the Colegio Catedral 
al Norte of Pablo Pizzurno. In 1888 he entered the 
Colegio Nacional of Buenos Aires. Here he was a serious 
and ambitious student, but his interests were greatly influ- 
enced by the revolutionary disturbances and strikes which 
marked the early 1890’s in Argentina. In 1892, while 
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finishing his baccalaureate, he headed a student strike, 
editing a paper, La Reforma, for that purpose. 

In “1893, at the age of sixteen, he entered the univer- 
sity. The breadth of his interests at this time appears in 
his enrolling for both the law course and that in medicine. 
This double interest was also characteristic of the strong 
counter-pulls of detached scientific interest and concern 
for public questions which his whole career shows so 
clearly. He was an enthusiastic student and an omniverous 
reader, but this did not prevent him from being quickly 
initiated into the activities of the growing socialist move 
ment among the university students. He helped organize 
(1894) a University Socialist Center in the Hospital de 
Clinicas, and in 1895 became secretary of the Argentine 
Socialist Workers’ Party, organized in that year by Pro- 
fessor Juan B. Justo of the faculty of medicine. The 
same year he published an eighty-eight page pamphlet, 
What is Socialism?, for the University Socialist Center. 
Sold at a low price, it received wide attention, and was 
his first important published work. In 1896, age 18, he 
was nominated for Congress by the socialist party, but 
withdrew in favor of an older candidate. 

The years from 1895 to 1898 were years of widening 
interests and a wide variety of activities. Political agita- 
tion occupied too large a part of his time and seriously 
detracted from his medical studies. He read widely: 
Loria, Tarde, Spencer, and de Greef in social sciences; 
Ibsen, Tolstoy, Zola, and Nietzsche in literature. Ruben 
Dario came to Buenos Aires in 1897 and stayed for two 
years. His Azul, recently published, made the Nicara- 
guan poet the rising star of Spanish literature. Ingenieros 
was one of the leading spirits in the group of young intel- 
lectuals of the recently established Ateneo de Juventud, 
center of the new Argentine literary tendencies, who 
experienced the stimulus of Dario’s revolutionary ideas 
and spirit. With the support of Dario, he and Leopoldo 
Lugones, the poet, and several other young Argentine 
writers started a bi-weekly literary journal, La Montana, 
which was to be avowedly revolutionary and socialist. 
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The violence of Ingenieros’ article, “The Bourgeois Rep- 
tiles,” published in the third issue, brought his arrest and 
sequestration of the issue. He was sentenced to pay a 
fine of 300 pesos or serve five months in prison, but the 
sentence was never imposed. The paper continued for 
twelve issues, however, until the constant deficits brought 
it to an end. In addition to his inflammatory articles, 
Ingenieros contributed critical articles such as “Pablo 
Groussac and Socialism” and numerous book reviews. The 
group of young writers gravitated then to E/ Mercurio, 
which continued to reflect Dario’s modernist tendencies. 

This literary activity and constant agitation developed 
his talents for writing and speaking, and had made him 
already a writer of note in his native city. He was read- 
ing broadly in sociology and psychology. But his medical 
studies suffered, and in December, 1898, he failed one 
of his medical examinations. The next year proved to be 
a turning point in his life and career. Already he had 
come under the influence of José Maria Ramos Majia, 
professor of the medical school in charge of the clinic 
dealing with nervous diseases, who was Director of the 
National Department of Hygiene. In 1899 he found 
in Francisco de Veyga, professor of legal medicine, an 
even stronger influence. It was de Veyga who helped 
him to end at last the conflict of interests of the preceding 
years. After 1899 he abandoned his militant agitation of 
the preceding years and turned more seriously to scientific 
work. 

Ramos Majia made him head of his clinic. Francisco 
de Veyga guided his studies in anthropological and other 
aspects of criminology, and made him his collaborator in 
the publication of the medical journal, La Semana Médica. 
By the time he had completed his medical studies in the 
university, Ingenieros had developed well defined scien- 
tific interests in criminology, abnormal psychology, and 
psychiatry. From 1904 to 1911 he was director of psy- 
chiatric observation for the police department in Buenos 
Aires. From 1902 to 1913 he published a review, 
Archives of Criminology, Legal Medicine and Psychiatry, 
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which brought together the writings of the most distin- 
guished scientists in these fields writing in Spanish, and 
contributed enormously to the development of scientific 
interests in these important subjects in Argentina. His 
fame had already extended to Europe before 1905, when 
he was sent to Rome to attend the International Congress 
of Psychology. There he made so great an impression 
that he was invited by the Italian psychologist, Enrico 
Morselli, to stay in Europe as his assistant. 

On his return from Europe he persuaded Joaquin V. 
Gonzalez to establish an Institute of Criminology at the 
University of La Plata, of which Ingenieros was named 
director. When de Veyga resigned from the faculty of 
medicine in 1911 Ingenieros applied for the chair of 
legal medicine, but political influences apparently pre- 
vented his appointment, although his application was 
supported by a bibliography of hundreds of items in at 
at least five languages. Keenly disappointed, he set out 
. again for Europe where he stayed for several years. 

The Argentina to which he returned in 1915, in the 
midst of the first World War, was one of ferment and 
rapid changes. The war had brought national prosperity, 
and with it a much stronger sense of Argentine national- 
ism, reflected in her determined neutrality. Confidence 
in the national future ran strong. The Radical Party, 
the party of liberal reform, was challenging the tradi- 
tional political leadership of the landowners and caudillos. 
The electoral system had been reformed and the Radical 
Party was to win its first national election the next year. 

Immediately following his return he founded the 
Revista de Filosofia, which became the chief center of 
his work and influence during the rest of his life. Since 
1908 his attention had been turning from criminology to 
the broader interests of psychology and sociology. Fail- 
ure to secure the coveted appointment to the faculty of 
medicine at this time may have influenced somewhat this 
change of interests. At any rate, from 1915, until his 
death in 1925, Ingenieros made the Revista de Filosofja 
the center of a great effort to impress scientific principles 
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and methods upon all aspects of Argentine intellectual 
life. Articles on biology, psychology, and sociology 
rubbed elbows with others on educational reform, phil- 
osophy and history. Through its pages Ingenieros spoke 
as the acknowledged leader of positive or scientific thought 
in Latin America. 

The mere bulk of his publications is impressive. The 
definitive edition of his works consists of twenty-three 
volumes, and Sergio Bagu lists over five hundred items in 
a bibliography which is admittedly incomplete—this from 
a man who died at the early age of forty-eight. The most 
important of these works are his Argentine Sociology, 
Simulation of Madness and Simulation in the Struggle for 
Existence (published together), Principles of Biological 
Psychology, and Mediocre Man. All four went through 
numerous editions. In general his thought is Darwinian 
and biological. His interest in the pathology of the indi- 
vidual broadens to include pathology of society as a whole. 
Even more important, however, was his fundamental re- 
liance on science, and his insistence on the application of 
science to every aspect of life, even to that of ideals. Like 
Rodo, his great influence on Latin American youth was 
due in large measure to his frank appeal to youthful 
idealism. But unlike Rodo, he felt that science can give 
us both truth and ideals, and sought a scientific basis and 
proof of the validity of ideals. 

His study of Simulation in the Struggle for Existence 
was one of his most original works. Accepting the general 
Darwinian theory, he saw two factors, strength and simu- 
lation or guile, chiefly responsible for survival and prog- 
ress. Pretence, evident in every aspect of life from the 
doctor’s bedside manner, and woman’s modesty, to claims 
of racial superiority and nationalism, is a means of de- 
fense and survival. Displacement of force by pretence 
or guile, he said, although leading often to corruption and 
fraud in society, contributes in the long run to social prog- 
ress. 

His effort to apply scientific principles on a broad social 
scale is best seen in his Argentine Sociology, a work which 
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grew and changed constantly through at least seven edi- 
tions. It is a work of the type which has given expression 
to some of the best social and political thought in Latin 
America, and which in this case continued the fine Argen- 
tine tradition of Echeverria, Alberdi, and Sarmiento. 
Argentine national development is explained in terms 
of an economic and biological evolution in which economic 
principles become a special variety of biological laws. 
Like Sarmiento, he recognized the close relationship of 
demographic and political problems, and believed that 
European immigration determined once and for all the 
racial composition of Argentina, added greatly to her 
productive capacity, and would soon end the dominance 
of landowners and caudillos in her political life. 

His Principles of Biological Psychology is notable for 
its effort to interpret social phenomena and social behavior 
psychologically. The treatment of individual and social 
beliefs as largely irrational has .been aptly compared by 
William Rex Crawford to that of Vilfredo Pareto’s Mind 
and Society. In the Principles of Psychology he also 
dealt with what was to be the theme of his later and most 
famous work, Mediocre Man. The idea of “the mediocre 
man,” the enemy of all ideals and progress, is derived 
from Renan, and had already attracted the interest of 
Rodo in his Ariel. Mediocre man in his beliefs and ambi- 
tions is the shadow of the society in which he lives, said 
Ingenieros. Afraid of being different, he is calculating 
and tends to measure success in material terms. Simulat 
ing belief in old ideals, moral values and religious faiths, 
without real inner conviction, he lives a life of hypocrisy. 

But progress would be inconceivable without ideals 
and idealists. Ingenieros believed that ideals have a 
scientific basis in experience and was interested in their 
natural history. “The concept of the best is a natural result 
of evolution itself,” he wrote. His ringing denunciations 
of everything which bespoke ignorance, hypocrisy, reac- 
tion, and fear of change made him the spokesman of the 
spirit of protest, unrest, and rebellion which was gathering 
force throughout Latin America. His challenging appeal 
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to youth to rebel against mediocrity and give full rein 
to its natural idealism, made his Mediocre Man an even 
more powerful instrument than Rodo’s Ariel in shaping 
the aims and ambitions of a whole generation of Latin 
American liberal leaders. 

Ingenieros was a Socialist, but after an early, brief phase 
of political agitation, conformity to Marxian orthodoxy 
became less and less characteristic of his thought. Yet he 
remained a reformer and a man of radical thought. He 
plunged into the agitation for university reform in 1917- 
18. The Russian Revolution moved him greatly, and his 
series of public lectures on Russia stirred public opinion 
greatly. The Russian Revolution had begun a great 
world movement, he argued, for which the American 
peoples should be prepared, for it would come to them in 
some form or other. This interest led naturally to one 
of his last and greatest studies, a two-volume history of 
Argentine thought, searching for the historical sense of 
Argentine development in its revolutionary origins and 
ideals. 

Death found him in 1925 with a number of contem- 
plated works unfinished, including a third volume of his 
history of Argentine ideas, a study of the genesis of the 
sensations, a work on metaphysics and others. He died 
in the middle of his career. But no other Latin American 
has set so fine an example of the scientist and teacher who 
was at the same time an ardent participant in the endless 
social struggle for the good life. His was, indeed, as 
Sergio Bagti said, an exemplary life. 





FROM “PASSAGE TO INDIA” 
By Watt WHITMAN 
An Extract 


Sail forth—steer for the deep waters only, 

Reckless, O soul, exploring, I with theee, and thou with 
me, 

For we are bound where mariner has not yet dared to go, 

And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all. 



































INTERNATIONAL LAW AS A BASIS OF PEACE* 


BY AMOS J. PEASLEE 
President American Peace Society 


When in a cynical mood I sometimes feel that all men are 
divided into two groups—(1) those who do not understand the 
past and are unable to profit by it, and (2) those who understand 
it but are unwilling to change it. 

Here, however, in this Yale Chapter of the Student Federalists 
is a group of men who, as scholars, understand history yet are de- 
termined to change substantially the present forms of international 
organization. 

The present status of world law and order can be summarized 
briefly as follows: Approximately two billion human beings have 
come to dominate other forms of animal life on this globe. They 
live together in about 78 national units varying in size and popu- 
lation from a thousand persons in an area of about a square mile 
in the Papal State, to a population of four hundred million in 
China and an area of nine and one-half million square miles in 
Russia. Among those 78 nations there have grown up customs 
and rules of conduct as well as a system of treaties and agreements. 

The customs and rules of conduct have developed over a period 
of centuries dating, insofar as modern international law is con- 
cerned, from the Treaty of Westphalia and the time of Hugo 
Grotius. They deal with diplomatic procedures and formalities, 
with intercourse among nations, with rules respecting national 
sovereignty and the acquisition and loss of national territory, with 
rules of the high seas and with Yules of warfare. War, at least 
until 1928, was recognized in international law as legal method 
of redress. 

Many of the treaties and other written agreements among na- 
tions resemble ordinary contracts between individuals or corpora- 
tions. Others—sometimes described as “multilateral” or “multi- 
partite”—have been signed by a large number of nations. Ex- 
amples of the latter are the Versailles Treaty of 1919, the Statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice of 1920, the 
Paris Pact of 1928 renouncing war as an instrument of national 


*Radio portion of address before the Yale University Chapter of the Student 
Federalists, New Haven, Conn., August 15, 1946. 
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policy, and the Charter of the United Nations signed at San Fran- 
cisco in 1945. ‘There are at least two hundred documents which 
have been executed during the past few decades which have found 
sufficiently general acceptance either on a world wide or regional 
scale to partake of the nature of international statutory law. 

For those who know their historical background, therefore, 
there is a broad existing area of both customary and quasi statu- 
tory international law as a basis from which to launch our rockets 
into higher spheres of international organization. 

It is unnecessary to argue or labor the point that this body of 
law has not proved sufficiently strong to maintain a satisfactory 
condition of tranquility among the 78 nations. ‘The statement 
which appears in Student Federalist literature that “existing gov- 
ernments have demonstrated that they are incapable of preserving 
peace and perfecting human rights in an interdependent world” is 
all too true. 

The political questions which will dwarf all others in the gen- 
eration during which you gentlemen will come into power are 
these: 

First, is it going to be possible to organize permanently the com- 
munity of nations into a federation of sovereign states, or will huge 
conflicts continue with increasing ferocity during recurring cycles 
in which some single nation or group of nations will dominate, for 
periods, all other groups? 

Second, if it is possible to organize the nations into a working 
federation, what procedures—from where we are now—are most 
likely to accomplish that result? 

As to the first question, my impression is that either one of the 
alternatives is possible. I have little doubt that the United States 
of America and the British Commonwealth of Nations could, if 
they should set out to do it, dominate the rest of the world and 
enforce for a considerable period of years an Anglo-American im- 
posed peace. Some men of limited mental capacity and poverty of 
patience and human understanding are inclined to favor that 
course. Such a peace, even assuming that it could be successful, 
would, however, almost certainly cost one more titanic military 
conflict among major powers. Even more tragic, it would mean 
a permanent loss of individual liberty and a deep-seated human 
hatred among men which are not pleasant to contemplate. 
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The more alluring and desirable path is the one which Student 
Federalists advocate, namely, the promotion of better world gov- 
ernment based upon a broad foundation of law and mutual self 
respect. It is a path which must not be confused with perpetual 
placid peace. Better government has never meant that crime and 








wrangling voluntarily cease or are abolished. Whether municipal, 






state, national or international, it merely means that certain forms 
of conduct are outlawed, that the remedy of self-help is restricted, 
and that the liberties of all are enhanced through the amicable 





























settlement of disputes by orderly methods, and the promotion 
jointly of the general welfare. 

If the nations and peoples of the world can and should be or- 
ganized into a stronger community, what procedures are most 
likely to contribute to that result? 

The program of Student Federalists is that “a federal world 
government must be created, either by calling a convention under 
Article 109 of the United Nations Charter or by other inter- 
national action.” There will not be great dissent among intelli- 
gent men from that program, though some will wish to define 
what they mean by “world government.” 

Your literature also says “We recognize frankly that the United 
States and the Soviet Union are the chief obstacles to such action.” 
My impression is that in this statement you are on less sound 
ground. You are justified in being disappointed with the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks pattern which designed merely another loose confed- 
eration. You are rightly concerned over wranglings and ill 
chosen words of diplomats and national spokesmen. But both 
the United States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics are outstanding examples of what can be accomplished 
in federations of states which for many purposes retain their sov- 
ereign identity and independence. 

The problems which are most in need of research and study, 
preparatory to amending the United Nations Charter or creating 
a new constitutional document, are, I suggest, two: 

First, what is the formula by which the nations of varying sizes 
and importance can safely agree to confer legislative and executive 
power upon international bodies? 

We deplore obstructions which have resulted from the so-called 
veto power, but if we are to grant to international organs the in- 
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dependent legislative and executive power which they should pos- 
sess, there must first be a definition and a declaration of national 
and individual powers and rights which no overall governmental 
organs may invade. There must be an enumeration of the precise 
powers which are to be conferred upon the international organs 
and there must be a more equitable system of representation in 
them. 

Second, what plan of financial self-support can be devised for 
the United Nations or whatever the future world government 
may be called? 

This I suggest is a field which has as yet been little studied, but 
in which may lie the deepest roots of the entire problem. When 
and if international organs of government are placed upon a self- 
supporting financial basis—with power of some kind to collect rev- 
enues—then and perhaps then only will they show a healthy ten- 
dency to survive and thrive. 

The present annual budget of the United Nations is about 
$24,000,000. While that is four times the size of the budget of 
the League of Nations at its peak, it is less than the budget of most 
fourth rate municipalities. It is equivalent to what the United 
States Government spends every two or three hours. Such funds 
as were available to the League of Nations and are available to its 
successor, the United Nations, are dependent entirely upon vol 
untary contributions. It seems doubtful that any world govern- 
mental structure will be capable of coming to effective grips with 
the obstacles which exist to world commerce, thrift, prosperity and 
understanding until and unless it is given authority to collect funds 
for its own purposes. 

Far from being pessimistic or cynical with respect to the future, 
however, I have complete confidence in the ability of you of the 
coming generation to solve those problems. I congratulate you 
that they are hard ones. Hard problems make strong men. They 
will not all be solved in a single sitting. As a great Chief Justice 
of the United States, the Honorable Charles Evans Hughes, once 
said : 

“The building of the institutions of peace is the most distinctive 
enterprise of our time. * * * The difficulties do not make the task any 
the less the supreme task of modern civilization. * * * We shall have to 


build and rebuild and then mayhap, to build again, but the construction 
process must go on.” 
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BILL OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Text drafted by the Executive Committee of the Committee on Human 
Rights of the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace 












ArticLe 1. The provisions of this bill of rights shall be deemed 
fundamental principles of international law and of the national law of 
each of the signatory States to be realized by appropriate action of 
international and national agencies. 

ArTicLE 2. The rights and freedom declared in this document, 
both separately and in their appropriate relationship with each other, 
shall apply to every person and shall be respected and observed without 
distinction as to race, sex, language or religion. 

ArTICLE 3. In the exercise of his rights every person is limited by 
the rights of others and by the just requirements of the democratic 
State. 

ArTICLE 4. Every person has the right to protection of life and 
liberty under law. 

ArTIcLE 5. Every person has the right to freedom of conscience 
and belief and freedom of religious association, teaching, practice, 
and worship. 

ArTICLE 6. Every person has the right to form and hold opinions 
and to receive opinions and information made available from any 
source. 

ArTicLe 7. Every person has the right to freedom of expression 
through all means of communication including speech, press, radio, and 
art. 

ArTicLE 8. Every person has the right to assembly peaceably with 
others. 

ArTICLE 9. Every person has the right to form with others associa- 
tions of a political, economic, religious, social, educational, cultural, 
scientific, or any other character for purposes not inconsistent with 
these articles. 

ArticLtE 10. Every person has the right, individually or with 
others, to petition appropriate national and international agencies for 
redress of grievances. 

ArTICLE 11. Every person has the right, in his capacity as citizen, 
to take part in the government of his State. 

ArTICLE 12. Every person has the right to freedom from arbitrary 
searches and seizures and from unreasonable interference with his 
person, home, reputation, privacy, activities, and property. 

ArTicLE 13. Every person has the right to have any criminal and 
civil liabilities with which he may be charged and his rights thereunder 
determined without undue delay and in fair public trial by an impartial 
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tribunal, before which he has the opportunity for a full hearing, and 
has the right to consult with and to be represented by counsel. 


ArTICLE 14. Every person has the right to freedam from convic- 
tion and punishment for crime except as provided by law—local, 
national or international—in effect at the time of the commission of 
the act charged as an offense. 

ArTICLE 15. Every person has the right to freedom from arbitrary 
arrest or detention, and every person who is arrested or detained has 
the right to an immediate judicial determination of the legality of his 
detention and to notice of the charges on which he is detained. 

ArTICLE 16. Every person has the right to education, and the State 
has a duty to require that every child within its jurisdiction receive 
education of the primary standard; to maintain or insure that there are 
maintained facilities for such education which are adequate and free; 
and to promote the development of facilities for further education 
which are adequate and effectively available to all its residents. 

ArTIcLE 17. Every person has the right to social security. The 
State has the duty to maintain or insure that there are maintained com- 
prehensive arrangements for the promotion of health, for the preven- 
tion of sickness and accident, and for the provision of medical care 
and of compensation for loss of livelihood and for insuring that all its 
residents have an opportunity to obtain adequate food and housing. 

ArTICLE 18. Every person has the right to receive from the State 
assistance in the exercise of his right to work; and the State has the 
duty to promote stability of employment, to insure proper conditions 
of labor, and to fix minimum standards of just compensation. 

ArticLe 19. Each state has the duty to provide effective measures 
for the enforcement within its jurisdiction of the rights and freedoms 
herein declared and the United Nations shall take measures to carry 
out the provisions of the Charter to safeguard these rights and freedoms 
throughout the world. 


Note: The Declaration for an International Bill of Rights, as drafted 
by the Inter-American Juridical Committee, following the Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference in Mexico, 1945, is to be found in Worip AFFairs 
for September, 1946. 
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THE FOUR FREEDOMS 


From President Roosevelt's address to Congress January 6, 1941 


In the future days, which we seek to make secure, we look forward 
for a world founded upon four essential human freedoms. 

The first is freedom of speech and expression—everywhere in the 
world. 

The second is freedom of every person to worship God in his own 
way—everywhere in the world. 

The third is freedom from want—which, translated into world 
terms, means economic understandings which will secure to every nation 
a healthy peaceful life for its inhabitants—everywhere in the world. 

The fourth is freedom from fear—which, translated into world 
terms, means a world-wide reduction of armaments to such a point 
and in such a thorough fashion that no nation will be in a position to 
commit an act of aggression against any neighbor—anywhere in the 
world. 





THE RHODORA 


By RatpH Watpo EMERson 


In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes 

I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 

To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 

The purple petals, fallen in a pool, 

Made the black water with their beauty gay; 
Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 
Rhodora! if the ages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for being; 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew: 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 

The self-same Power that brought me there brought you. 
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World Horizons 











The peace-loving peoples of the world have watched 
with intense hope and anxiety the initial steps in the 
organization of the United Nations. They have 
generously, though uncritically, appraised the results of the recent 
sessions of the Assembly, the concurrent meetings of the Security 
Council, and the conferences of the Four Great Powers at Lake 
Success and New York City. 

The official participants in these meetings have naturally sought 
to create the impression of having made solid achievements and 
progress. ‘To think hopefully and positively is always good psy- 
chology. Americans are by nature optimistic and inclined to wish- 
ful thinking. The United States was established and developed 
by men of vision. Such men now believe that world cooperation 
and peace can be attained by American ideals and methods. An 
accurate and honest appraisal of the United Nations is difficult to 
make when we so ardently desire to see it succeed as the only hope 
for world peace and security under the immediate menace of 
atomic warfare. We must therefore try to be objective if we 
are to be of any practical service in helping to correct defects and 
overcome obstacles in the organization of the United Nations. 
It would be dangerously unwise to exaggerate its achievements. 
When scrutinized dispassionately they must be regarded simply 
as the most tenuous beginnings in international collaboration. No 
definite decisions were reached concerning such controversial and 
vital subjects as disarmament, the control of atomic energy, colonial 
trusteeships, reparations, the reconstruction of Germany and 
Austria, and the economic rehabilitation of Europe. The make- 
shift compromise on the inflammable question of Trieste and the 
drafting of peace treaties with Italy, Tugoslavia, Hungary, Rou- 
mania, Bulgaria, and Finland, cannot fairly be viewed as satis- 
factory achievements, either from the point of view of justice or 
expediency. We may however take some satisfaction of a negative 
character in the fact that the United Nations has not been seriously 
discredited in its first attempts at international cooperation. There 
is positive satisfaction in gathering together the peoples of the 
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world for a better understanding of their mutual problems and 
for freedom of debate. There is, nevertheless, much truth in the 
astute observation that in appraising the work of the United Na- 
tions there is “the temptation to accept the unexpected gift of har- 
mony as equal to deeds, to let gratitude for kind words submerge 
perspective in an ooze of good will.” 

Our main concern in judging the United Nations must be to 
note its major trends rather than to discuss its interminable, occa- 
sionally acrimonious debates and violent disagreements. ‘The out- 
standing feature of its recent sessions has been the almost complete 
‘ domination of its deliberations and decisions by the representatives 
of the Soviet Union and its satellite nations, Poland, Jugoslavia, 
Byelo-Russia, The Ukraine, and Czecho-Slovakia. The delaying 
tactics and truculent opposition of the Russian delegates effectively 
prevented harmonious agreements and substantial achievements of 
a definitive and final nature. The meetings of the United Nations 
served principally as an open forum for the bitter denunciation of 
“capitalistic democracies” rather than for constructive action. Real 
understanding with the “like-minded” nations were thus rendered 
impossible. In the meantime Soviet Russia has been afforded the 
delay it needs to consolidate its immense gains and to further its 
war of propaganda and sabotage in many lands. At the same 
time, the other nations have been given the opportunity to under- 
stand the fundamental aims of communist diplomacy. “They now 
realize that the Soviet Union plainly does not seek international 
cooperation and settled peace. They see that the Russian Com- 
munists have declared an irreconcilable and implacable war of 
ideas and nerves against the “imperialistic and capitalistic Democ- 
racies.”” 

This basic and most alarming fact must determine our approach 
to organization of the United Nations and to the whole problem 
of international security. We are confronted with a tragic crisis 
of civilization. ‘The tide of social revolution is running with in- 
creasing force against the freedom of democracy and enterprise 
throughout the entire world. The United Nations may be sub- 
merged by this tide and the peace-loving nations may soon be com- 
pelled to draw closer together for their own safety as well as for 
defense of the ideals of Christian civilization. 

The main responsibility for united action will fall logically on 
the United States and the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
together with the doubtful cooperation of a France, paralyzed by 
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communist influence, and of other troubled smaller nations, such 
as The Netherlands and certain Latin-American countries. We 
may be sure that the Soviet Union will do all in its power to sow 
dissensions between the Western Democracies and prevent any 
effective collaboration for world reconstruction and security. The 
fanatical crusaders for communism are expert in the sinister art of 
confusing and dividing forces opposed to Russia’s perverted ideals 
of democracy, economics, and social welfare. 


The chief concerns of those nations that 
desire to maintain intact their political, eco- 
nomic, and social systems, and ideals of 
the sacredness of human personality, must be twofold: to correct 
domestic evils and to be alert to the insidious methods of the com- 


THE ACCELERATION 
OF HUMAN MISERY 


munists. 


An awakened social conscience in Great Britain under the Labor 
Government, and in the United States under the New Deal, has 
led to needed reforms. Much remains to be accomplished in order 
to eliminate legitimate discontent and unrest. The long fight for 
social justice has created a frightening amount of resentment and 
hatred now much in evidence in the prevalence of labor disputes 
accompanied by violence and lawlessness. ‘The communists are 
quick to profit by social unrest and are adept in arousing class 
hatreds. Communism flourishes best where there is hunger, un- 
employment, high prices, and an inflated currency. Its tenet is 
the cynical principle of “the acceleration of human misery.” They 
know that they cannot impose their economic, political and social 
system on an old civilization. ‘They require a fundamental revolu- 
tion and the destruction of accepted standards of human relation- 
ships. For them all is fair in an implacable conflict with those 
enemies they denounce as “imperialistic democracies,” and “reac- 
tionaries.” It is a brutal and skillfully directed war of words, 
nerves, and subversive deeds. Never before in all history has there 
been so marvellous an organized onslaught against Christian 
civilization. The strangest paradox in this crusade consists in the 
fact that the peoples who have been “freed” by the Soviet Union 
have lost their freedom. Russia is a Slave State rather than a Slav 
State. Those peoples who still remain free must now awaken 
to this grave menace and devise adequate measures in the defense 


of their precious ideals. 
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The “peace-loving” nations are bound to 
do all in their power to strengthen the 
United Nations and to build up ever; 
needed agency for international understanding and cooperation. 
At the same time, they must stand firm by the fundamental ani 
immutable principles of freedom of thought, freedom of con- 
‘ science, freedom of enterprise, and freedom of self-government 
Measures of defense however are not enough. Reliance on 
international organizations and agreements is not enough. Ther 
can be no adequate material defense against materialism and th: 
cult of physical power symbolically expressed by the clenched fist, 
the hammer, and the sickle. Ours must be an aggressive warfar: 
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with moral and spiritual weapons. Injustice, crime, and vice must 
first be dealt with effectively at home and with ourselves individu- 
ally. Our own national house must be cleaned before we can 
help to clean the world. For this task we desperately need a dy- 
namic faith to save and build up our Christian civilization. The 
ultimate problem of world peace is plainly a moral and spiritual 
one. The prevalence of discontent, unrest and hatred throughout 
the world, including our own country, can only be explained by 
the weakness and the demoralization of the religious forces. The 
communists are right in recognizing that their chief enemy is re- 
ligion. The main issue is whether mankind can be made better in 
accordance with the spiritual laws of the universe. The commun- 
ists do not recognize such laws. And even if they sincerely aim to 
improve economic conditions it is now quite clear that they are 
opposed to political and religious freedom. 

There can be no sane security until the peoples of the world 
put into practice their religious principles. Men must be made 
better before they can create a better world. Social reforms must 
of course be effected wisely and rapidly to stem if possible the rising 
tide of world revolution. But economic welfare and prosperity 
cannot automatically bring virtue and peace. On the contrary 
it more often conduces to self-indulgence, complacency and irre- 
sponsibility. The best features of our civilization are the result of 
the teachings of the great religious leaders of the Christians, Jews, 
Moslems, and other faiths that acknowledge the sovereignty of 
the Creator of all mankind. 

The American Peace Society was founded and maintained by 
men and women who were not content merely with man-made 
institutions and devices for the prevention of war. They believed 
that the only sound basis for peace and justice must consist in a 
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robust faith in spiritual principles. They realized that anything 
short of this is inadequate. Our immediate obligation is to carry 
on an active crusade of education for this ideal of the religious 
foundation of a durable peace. We cannot be satisfied with “lesser 


things.” 


The ideal of Pan American solidarity so earn- 
estly desired by the United States in recent 
years has been adversely affected by two fac- 


PAN AMERICAN 
SOLIDARITY 


tors, one the opposition of Argentina, and the other the alarming 
increase of communism in some of the Republics under the guid- 
ance of foreign influence avowedly hostile to the United States. 
The Argentine for many years has consistently resisted what it 
considered to be the hegemony of the Western Hemisphere by the 
United States. The policy pursued by President Peron has been 
especially hostile to the policy of the United States both in war and 
in peace but now happily gives signs of veering towards a better 
understanding and friendlier cooperation. 


The new Secretary of State inherits a more 
difficult series of international problems 
than probably any other Secretary in our 
entire history. Fortunately, General Marshall has had an excep- 
tional preparation for his titanic task. He has demonstrated in- 
comparable talents as a military administrator but he has also 
during the late war had special training in various fields of inter- 
national diplomacy. He attended all of the important interna- 
tional conferences with both President Roosevelt and President 
Truman. No one should be better equipped to deal with the vast 
problems of the Far East. He was able to establish friendly per- 
sonal contacts with the leaders and the diplomatic representatives 
of the Great Powers as well as many of the smaller Powers. Never 
has any Secretary of State entered upon so difficult a task with 
better equipment of personality and experience. The United 
States is in safe hands at this tragic period in our national history 
and of civilization itself. 


SECRETARY OF STATE 
MARSHALL 


The strangest and most regrettable aftermath 
of the atomic bomb has been the wave of 
hysteria that has affected many people. They have been subjected 
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emotionally to tales of horror upon horror by journalists, by propa- 
gandists for pet projects, and even by scientists conscientiously 
frightened for having let loose so destructive a force. 

The portentous power of the atomic bomb for the destruction 
of cities, millions of people, and even of entire nations, is obvious 
and should not be minimized. ‘The horrors of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki must strike terror into the hearts of all decent people. 
But to assume that responsible leaders of thought are not thor- 
oughly aware of these facts, that the elected representatives of the 
American people are not doing everything possible in their power 
to proscribe the use of the atomic bomb and to achieve an effective 
international agreement for the use and control of atomic energy 
is manifestly absurd and grossly unjust. So far as we can under- 
stand and judge dispassionately, everything is being done within 
reason to avert the terrifying calamity of atomic warfare. 

This truly alarming situation cannot be faced by hysterical fears 
and agitation. This problem is not a new one, though more 
terrifying than any similar previous problem. It is simply the 
eternal question whether man is able and fitted intelligently, 
morally, and spiritually to use the limitless power now placed in 
his hands by the scientists. “The melancholy answer is that he is 
not worthy of so great a responsibility, any more than a child with 
a shotgun or a drunken driver with a high powered automobile. 

We need to think more calmly, soberly, and profoundly con- 
cerning the deeper implications of atomic energy. We know that 
it is capable of untold benefits for mankind, if rightly applied. 
We know rather vaguely that atoms are but parts of the creative 
energy of the universe. We should therefore try to relate our- 
selves more closely with the Creator of all power. 

This is the deeper implication of the atomic bomb. At this 
crisis of civilization man must either awaken from his fatuous state 
of adolescent irresponsibility, must soberly accept his overwhelming 
responsibility to be worthy of the right use of all divinely created 
power, or he will inevitably invite and merit the greatest of all 
catastrophies. The times call for a great moral and spiritual 
revival, a fresh realization of the sacredness of human personality 
and our ultimate responsibility as “partners with God” in the stu- 
pendous process of the evolution of mankind. There is a grave 
danger that many—in their sense of frustration and lack of faith 
—will look for safety to governmental agencies and other me- 
chanistic devices such as legislation, treaties, or international or- 
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ganizations. ‘This is not a responsibility which can be reposed 
solely on the United Nations. This also is a time for personal 
dedication to a solemn crusade for decent living and the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God on earth. 

Puitip MarsHALt Brown 





Books for the Times 











CarTELs In Action. By George W. Stocking and Myron W. 
Watkins. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1946. Pp. 
517, index. $4. 

For students of International Trade here is a case-book on 
International Cartels. It is an account of the backgrounds and 
workings of cartel arrangements in eight fields in which they have 
played an important part; sugar, rubber, nitrogen, steel, aluminum, 
magnesium, incandescent electric lamps and chemicals. 

The authors distinguish between cartels which have risen from 
intolerable conditions and those which are based on aggressive 
business policies. International implications are also emphasized. 

A second volume coming out of this investigation will be issued 

shortly, entitled “Cartels and Competition.” 


M. S. C. 


Sovier Far Eastern Poricy 1931-1945. By Harriet L. Moore. 
Princeton University Press 1945. Pp. XV & 284, index. 
$2.50. 

Russia’s role in the Far East tends to be overshadowed by her 
role in Europe. In providing a survey of Russian policy in that 
part of the world from the fateful days of the invasion of Man- 
churia to the entry of Russia into the war against Japan Miss 
Moore has filled an important gap. The value of her work is 
enhanced by its extensive reference to Russian sources and by an 
appendix-filling over two fifths of the book—which contains a 
selection of important treaties and official statements dating back 
to the Peace Treaty which ended the Russo-Japanese war in 


1905. 


H. M. Sprrzer. 
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PERSISTENT INTERNATIONAL IssuEs, edited by George B. de 
Huszar. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1947. Pp. VIII 
& 259. $3.00. 


The central idea of this book is that peace will not last if we 
think of it as a static condition of affairs which can and should 
be preserved. The editor starts with the thesis that the United 
Nations is an agency possessing neither the authority nor the 
power to provide protection and promote cooperation, and accepts 
it dispassionately because “neither the people nor the governments 
of the world are ready for the establishment of a truly international 
organization which would be a world government” and because 
“even if a world government were created the possibility of civil 
war would exist . . . just as in a national society civil war is a pos- 
sibility. . . .” In his view, peace must be created and reorganized 
in a world which is changing; it requires the solution of a whole 
string of problems that are in part the result of the last war and in 
part the outcome of circumstances that existed before and that 
helped to bring it about. Ten of these problems: relief and re- 
habilitation, displaced persons, food and agriculture, transporta- 
tion, industry and trade, money and finance, labour, education, 
and political reorganization are discussed by specialists in their 
respective fields. “The emphasis is put on the facts and forces 
behind the facade, and therein lies the particular value of this 
stimulating book. 








































H. M. Sprrzer. 


AMERICAN-RussIAN RIVALRY IN THE Far Easr, A Srupy 
in DipLomacy AND Power Potitrics, 1895-1914. By Ed- 
ward H. Zabriskie. Philadelphia and London, University of 
Pennsylvania Press and Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. 
226, index. $3.50. 


This is a solid, painstaking study of a chapter of diplomat 
history that is particularly important today. Professor Zabriskie 
marshalls his facts with the skill of a dramatist, but with the care 
of a lawyer preparing a brief for the Supreme Court. In seven 
chapters and three appendices, he unveils a pattern of secret agree- 
ments and power politics that makes ‘unpalatable but required 
reading for those who would understand the events in north Asia 
since V-J Day. The chronicle of this volume ends with March 
18, 1913, the date that signalizes “the failure of dollar diplomacy” 
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in the Orient, but its lessons read remarkably clearly in terms of 
current affairs. 

The divisions and betrayal of Korea today had prototypes in 
the juggling power politics played by Japan, Russia, and the 
United States around the turn of the century. The Russian 
intrigue in Manchuria was matched then. The author writes of 
a period and an area in which agreements were made not to be 
kept, but to be used merely to gain time and to deceive the con- 
tracting power, until the proposer of the agreement could jockey 
itself into a still more advantageous position. 

The tone of the book is sober, serious, and restrained. Instead 
of making charges, the evidence is always allowed to speak for 
itself. “This is no special pleading, but the earnest attempt of an 
honest historian to lay the record bare, so that if we permit his- 
tory to repeat itself, it won’t be because we’ve had no opportunity 
to learn better 

Ropert T. Ouiver. 


‘THE PHILIPPINE IsLanvs. By W. Cameron Forbes. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1945. Pp. XV & 412, illustra- 
tions, index, map. $5.00. 


LABOR IN THE PHILIPPINE Economy. By Kenneth K. Kurihara. 
Pp. XI & 97, index, Stanford University Press, Stanford, 1945. 
$2.00. 


PIONEER SETTLEMENT IN THE Asiatic Tropics. By Karl J. 
Pelzer. Pp. XV & 288, illustrations, index. Institute of 
Pacific Relations, New York, 1945. 


“The Philippine Islands” is a condensation of the earlier work 
by the former Governor of the Philippines brought up to date. 
It deals mainly with the various aspects of governmental activity 
during the years of American occupation, but devotes chapters 
to the geographic and historical background of the country. 

Mr. Kurihara deals with the conditions of the working class 
and the organization of labor and the prospects of the “Social 
Justice Program,” proclaimed by the Philippine Government. 

Mr. Pelzer’s careful and detailed study of agriculture refers 
principally to the Philippines and the Netherland’s East Indies. 
It is a mine of valuable information, of interest to the specialist 
rather than the general reader. 

H. M. Sprrzer. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY; GROWTH 
oF A Poticy. Washington, Department of State, 1947. Pp. 
281. Pub. 2702, 45 cents. 

This is an informal summary record of the official declarations 
and proposals relating to the international control of atomic energy 
made between August 6, 1945, and October 15, 1946. The 
narrative covers the activities of the Secretary of War’s Committee 
which met long before the first atomic bomb test in New Mexico, 
the statements on the bombing of Hiroshima, the establishment 
by. Congress of the United States Atomic Energy Commission, 
the writing of the Acheson-Lilienthal Report, the presentation of 
the American position before the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission, and discussions in October 1946 of the report of 
the Scientific and Technical Committee of the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission. The documentary section includes 
the important texts. 

The book is most valuable as a reference text. M.S. C. 


Power FoR Peace. By O. Frederick Nolde. Philadelphia, 
Muhlenberg Press, 1946. Pp. 138. $1.00. 


An attractively organized text-book on the United Nations and 
its future, this is especially designed for the use of Church schools 
and Church groups which are composed of more or less adult 
personnel. Dr. Nolde’s running commentary on the study out- 
line is both suggestive and stimulating. M.S.C 


FRONTIER ON THE Poromac. By Jonathan Daniels. New York. 

Macmillan Co., 1946. Pp. 252, index. $2.75. 

“The American frontier is Washington,” says Jonathan 
Daniels, and “Government is people.” So he records, as a re- 
porter, the results of his wandering up and down Washington 
streets and public offices during and since the second world war. 

At first one of the “Bright young men” of Roosevelt’s New 
Deal, this son of Josephus Daniels always found it natural to 
sketch in words pictures of people and places as he saw them. 

The value of the book lies not in any revelation of deep, dark 
secrets but in its wide-open story of a government that has grown 
big beside us. The author believes that somewhere between the 
human swarm and the constitutional abstractions there is a “Gov- 
ernment of the United States.” His more or less disconnected 
sketches are drawn wherever there were interesting things going 
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on, whether in the Library of Congress, the Supreme Court, or 
Congress itself, with many connected bureaus and offices. 
Here is the American “Frontier” in its human, rather than its 
academic form. 
M. §S. C. 


EasTERN Europe BETWEEN THE Wars 1918-1941. By Hugh 
Seton-Watson. University Press, Cambridge, 1946. Pp. XV 
& 445, index, maps. $6.50. 


“The importance of Eastern Europe is at present negative 
rather than positive. It presents a host of social, economic and 
political problems which must be cleared up if there is to be peace 
in Europe.” Mr. Seton-Watson subjects these problems to a well- 
documented analysis. He begins with a geographical sketch fol- 
lowed by a historical survey of the political and social facts and 
ideas that characterize the life of the region. Next he discusses 
the social and economic situation of the peasantry, the political 
system, and the political experiences of the inter-war period. In 
his view economic and social rather than political problems are 
the crux of the areas troubles. After two most valuable chapters 
on minorities and on “small power imperialisms” he reviews the 
countries’ international experience and ends with a discussion of 
the prospects of development. These he expects to depend on the 
influence and the collaboration of Russia, Great Britain and the 
United States, for the “hundred million disunited people” need 
assistance in various forms: capital, expert advice and aid in the 
reform of education, if they are to escape their present plight. 
The book merits careful reading; fortunately it is very readable. 


H. M. Sprrzer. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE MIppLE Fast. 
By Dr. B. A. Keen, F.R.S. H. M. Stationery Office, London, 
1946. Pp. XIII & 239, ill., map, index. $2.15. 


Mippte Easr Science. By Dr. E. B. Worthington. H. M. 
Stationery Office, London, 1946. Pp. XII & 126, ill., index. 
1.25. 


These two volumes form the first half of a series prepared for 
the Middle East Supply Centre in Cairo. They contain a very 
careful and comprehensive survey of the geography of the area, of 
its population and health situation and of the ways in which the 
population gains its livelihood. ‘Their value for purposes of refer- 
ence can not be overestimated. 

H. M. Sprrzer. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE, COOPERATIVE OR COMPETITIVE! Ref- 
erence Shelf, Vol. 19 No. 1. Compiled by Clarence A. Peters. 
New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1946. Pp. 292, Bibliography. 
$1.25. 

In a democracy, as everyone knows, the public should hear and 
weigh arguments on all sides of matters which, on the last analysis 
fall into the lap of public opinion. It is in this connection that 
the Reference Shelf books are invaluable. 

The compiler of the volume in hand has culled pertinent state- 
ments, explanations and arguments from a wide field of journals, 
pamphlets and documents. ‘They cover many aspects of post-war 
trade. Since traditional arguments seem to have lost some validity 
since the war the topics taken up here are especially fresh. “Trade 
complications in the post-war world,” “Free trade or protection,” 
“British Loan and international trade,” and finally “International 
trade cooperation” are the main divisions of the discussion. Ex- 
cerpts from significant addresses follow each of the sections. 

All material is admirably selected and arranged. 


M. S. C. 


THE PHILosopHYy OF War AND Peace. By Albert C. Knudson. 
New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1947. Pp. 221. $2.00. 
This volume is a brief historical and philosophical treatment of 

the necessity of war and the possibility of permanent peace. Dr. 
Knudson outlines and examines the main arguments in support 
of the belief that war is inevitable and finds these traditional de- 
fenses inconclusive. In discussing the modern causes of war he 
emphasizes nationalism, imperialism, race superiority and over- 
population, but concludes that these forces are in the end more or 
less subject to human control. The author traces three main 
stages in the historical development of the philosophy of peace, 
mentioning twelve representative plans for world peace including 
ideas from Grotius to Immanuel Kant. 

The final chapter is devoted to the practical realization of uni- 
versal peace. The possible steps toward peace include: a universal 
state, the balance of power, mediation and arbitration, disarma- 
ment, the outlawry of war, absolute pacifism, and a world federa- 
tion »f states. To be successful, the author concludes, a peace 
organization must be sustained by “the spirit of international 
cooperation” —it is the moral attitude of the nation that is chiefly 
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responsible for the maintenance of peace as it is also for the out- 
break of war. Dr. Knudson, Dean Emeritus of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology, offers here a theological solution to 
the problem of world peace. Although his ideas are not new, his 
book is a logical and readable presentation of the historical back- 
ground and contemporary aspects of this perpetually engrossing 
phase of international peace. 
Fevicia MILcer. 


THE LoweELts AND THEIR SEVEN Worups. By Ferris Green- 
slet. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946. Pp. 421, Geneol- 
ogical Table, index. $4.00. 

In the year 1831 Rev. Charles Lowell, ““The amiable Charles,” 
as Greenslet calls him, became a Director of the American Peace 
Society. He had become interested in peace through William 
Ellery Channing and Noah Worcester, founders of the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society, 1815. Lowell was for some years Presi- 
dent of that earlier Society. Later he became Vice President of 
the American Peace Society and served until his death in 1861. 
He was father of the poet, James Russell Lowell. 

It is notable that at about the same time there were among the 
officers of the A.P.S. Abiel Holmes, father of Oliver Wendel 
Holmes and Stephen Longfellow, father of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. 

While the author of this book on ten generations of Lowells 
makes little mention of the peace cause, he finds “good works” 
closely integrated in their pursuits in fields of law, commerce, 
industry, ministry and education. 

The book is divided into seven periods of New World history, 

which accounts for the title. Stemming from the merchant, 

Percival, of Bristol, England, there were judges, Divines, manu- 

facturers, with a sense of social duty, astronomers, poets, archi- 

tects and educators down to the late President Lowell of Harvard 

University. An aristocracy of brains which made a profound im- 

pression on its own and succeeding generations. 


M. S. C. 


IMPERIAL COMMONWEALTH. By Lord Elton. Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, New York, 1946. Pp. 544, maps, index. $5.00. 
Among the merits of Lord Elton’s book two are outstanding: 

At a time when the word “imperialism” has become almost a term 
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of abuse, he reminds us that empire is not in itself an evil thing. 
We who are cultural heirs to the Roman Empire should never 
have forgotten it. If we are indebted to Rome for the funda- 
mentals of our civilization in the sphere of private life; we owe 
a debt of equal—or greater—magnitude to England which has 
exported the basic ideas of our political civilization, the supremacy 
of the law of the land over the ruler and representative self- 
government, to an ever-expanding section of the Globe. In addi- 
tion, Lord Elton shows British history from an unfamliar angle 
and makes us conscious of the intimate connections between 
American and English history by presenting segments of both 
from a point of view that is neither English nor American. The 
book appears most timely at the moment when the forms of 
Anglo-American cooperation are being reshaped, and although 
some readers may jibe at the occasional note of mysticism, no one 
can fail to be stimulated by it. 


H. M. Spirzer. 


MakINnG INTERNATIONAL Law Work. By George W. Keaton 
and Georg Schwartzenberger. London, England, Stevens & 
Sons, Ltd. 1946. Pp. 621, index. 12s. 6d. 

This is a publication the London Institute of World Affairs, 
and is a 2d edition. It abandons the thesis of the first edition,— 
that a world federation ought to be built around an Anglo-French 
nucleus. The present volume,—still looking toward a federated 
world,—considers first the place of international law in world so- 
ciety and in a system of disguised power politics. 

After a brief historical and social summary of the backgrounds 
of international law, the book goes on with international morality, 
the failure of the League, a new start, and the prospects, with a 
clear statement of the problem today. 

While the authors lean to the belief that the United Nations is 
only a step in building the habit of cooperation, and must be im- 
proved upon, they recognize that on the last analysis it must be 
by a long educational process that the desired end is achieved,— 
the most difficult process ever undertaken. 

The book is realistic, written in an easy style, and the appendices 
are pertinent and valuable. 


M. S. C. 
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PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Our Far Eastern Recorp: THE War Years. Vol. II. By 
Shirley Jenkins. New York, American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1946. 25 cents. 

BUILDING THE Peace. Foreign Affairs Outline. Washington, 
Dept. of State, Sept. 1946. No. 9. 

Towarps Woritp GoveRNMENT. The Role of Britain. By 
Henry C. Usborne. Peace Aims Pamphlet 39. London, Eng- 
land, National Peace Council. Sixpence. 

THE Economic ANp SociaAL CouNCIL OF THE UNITED Na- 
tions. Report to the Secretary of State by John G. Winant. 
Report Series 3. Washington, Dept. of State. July, 1946. 

In THE Minos oF Men. Constitution of the UNESCO, with 
Interpretive Comments and Questions. Chicago, Rotary Inter- 
national, 1946. 25 cents. 

RESTATEMENT OF U. S. Poticy on Germany. Address of Sec. 
of State Byrnes, at Stuttgart, Germany, Sept. 6, 1946. Wash- 
ington, Dept. of State, European Series 13. 

‘THE Unirep Nations. Appraisal and Explanations. Headline 
Series No. 59. New York, Foreign Policy Association, Sept.- 
Oct., 1946. 35 cents. 

REPORT OF THE West INDIAN CONFERENCE, Second Session, 
February 21 to March 13, 1946. Washington, Government 
Printing Office. 

CHINA YESTERDAY AND Topay. By Eleanor Lattimore. (Parts 
of this pamphlet are based on ““The Making of Modern China,” 
by Lattimore and Lattimore, W. W. Norton Co.) American 
Institute of Pacific Relations and the Webster Publishing Co., 
N. Y. 

Kurope’s Homevess Mituions. By Fred K. Hochler. Head- 
line Series No. 54. New York, Foreign Policy Association, 
1946. Z5 cents. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY AGREEMENTs: Hope, ILLusion, 
Or Menace? By Joseph S. Davis, New York, Committee 
on International Economic Policy and Carnegie Endowment 


for International Peace. 1947. 10 cents. 
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DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 
By A. Curtis WILGus 


I. BACKGROUNDS 
THe Ruins oF Great IRELAND IN NEw ENGLAND. By 

Wiliam B. Goodwin. (Boston: Meador Publishing Company, 

1946. Illus. Maps. Pp. 424. $6.00.) 

An attempt to show that Celts fleeing from the pre-Columbian 
‘Northmen established settlements in New England in an area 
some 250 miles long; illustrated by 165 photographs, plans, etc. 
Tue Ancient Maya. By Sylvanus Griswold Morley. (Stanford 

University: Stanford University Press, 1946. Pp. xxxii, 520. 

Illus. Maps. $10.00.) 

A detailed, scholarly, and technical survey of Maya history 
from the earliest times to the Seventeenth Century; profusel) 
illustrated with photographs, plans, charts, maps, ete. 


II. Narionat PERIop 

In A CHANGING BraziL. By Elsie Noble Caldwell. (New York: 
Richard R. Smith, 1946. Pp. 198. Illus. $3.00.) 

The changing Brazilian panorama since 1911; including a 
chapter on ex-President Vargas and one on the Monroe Doctrine. 
Mexico SoutH. THE IsrHmMus oF TEHUANTEPEC. By Miguel 

Covarrubius. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. Pp. 

xxviii, 436. viii. Illus. Maps. $7.50.) 

A scholarly and well-documented account of the people, arche- 
ology, and history of the Tehuantepec Isthmus written and illus- 
trated by one of Mexico’s greatest painters; with glossary, bibliog- 
raphy and Indian vocabulary, and a good index. 

CanctonEs DE Mri Papre. SPANISH FoLK SONGs FROM SOUTH- 
ERN Arizona. Collected by Luis Espinel. (Tucson: University 
of Arizona, 1946. Pp. 56. $.35.) 

Sixteen songs with words (in Spanish and English) and music; 
preserved by the author’s father. 

Cusa. By Erna Ferguson. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1946. 
Pp. x 308, iv. Illus. Map. $3.75.) 

A description of Cuba and the Cubans by a writer who knows 
Latin America from first-hand knowledge. 

THE Masters AND THE SLaveEs. By Gilberto Freyre. ‘Vranslated 
by Samuel Putnam. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1946. Pp. 
Lxxii, 538, xliv. Maps. Plans. $7.50.) 


An excellent translation of a classical sociological and historical 
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treatise on Brazil; with an extensive bibliography and a detailed 

index. 

Latin AMERICAN Parrern. By Reverend James A. Magner. 
In collaboration with Reverend James T. Hurley and Louise 
F. Spaeth. (Cincinnati: Catholic Students Missionary Crusade. 
1945. Second Edition. Pp. vi, 116. Illus. Maps.) 

A new edition of 1943 brief text and study guide on Latin 
American history and civilization for Catholic students. 
Journeys In ‘Time. FROM ‘THE HaAtts or Montezuma ‘ro 

PaTEGoNIaA’s Pian. By Blair Niles. (New York! Coward- 

McCann. 1946. Pp. xii, 404. $4.00.) 

An anthology of English and United States writings about 
Latin America covering the period of 1519 to 1942; with com- 
ments, profiles, and personal experiences by the author. 
PENOLOGY FROM PANAMA ‘ro CAPE Horn. By Negley K. 

Teeters. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 

1946. Pp. xiv, 269. Illus. Maps. $3.50.) 

A very enlightening, factual survey of the penal systems of the 
South American states made in 1944, 

INTER-AMERICAN AFFaIRs 1945. Edited by Arthur P. Whitaker. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1946. Pp. x, 328. 
$3.75.) 

Fifth annual survey of the American nations by ten consultants, 
summarizing history and diplomacy; with statistical tables and a 
chronology of events. 


III. Apvuvr Fiction 

THERE WERE Two Pirates. A comedy of division. By James 
Branch Cabell. (New York: Farrar, Strauss and Company. 
1946. Pp. xiv, 121. Illus. $3.00.) 

A fictionalized story of José Gasparilla in old St. Augustine, 

Florida. 

Tue Beast or THE Harrian Hits. By Philippe Thoby-Mar- 
celin and Pierre Marcelin. (New York: Rinehart and Com- 
pany. 1946. Pp. vi, 210. $2.50.) 

A terror story translated from the French of a Haitian city man 
who moved to the country and defied local superstitions; by two 
leading contemporary Haitian writers. 


IV. CHILDREN’s Books 
Henry Morcan, Pirate. By Rosita Forbes. Illustrated by 
Henry Pitz (New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1946. Pp. vi. 
240. Illus. $2.50.) 


The adventurous exploit of a British buccaneer in the Caribbean 
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and elsewhere written for older children. 

THE Huncry Moon. Mexican Nursery Taces. By Patricia 
Fent Ross. Illustrated by Carlos Mérida. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1946. Pp. vi, 74. Illus. $3.00.) 

A book of short stories based on old Mexican rhymes, superbly 
illustrated in colors by one of Mexico’s great contemporary artists. 


V. SpanisH GRAMMARS, READERS, Etc. 

Lecruras Hispanicas. Book Ong. Edited by Amelia A. de 
Del Rio and E. Herman Hespelt. (New York: The Dryden 
Press. 1946. Pp. viii, 248. $1.80.) 

‘fA conversational approach to reading and a reading approach 
to conversation” in the form of a Spanish reader; from the 
works of the best writers of Spain and Spanish America. 

Ex TrrunFro pE Don Ricarpo 0 LA CATASTROFE DEL SENOR 
Rojas. By Tolia E. Quinamor. (New York: Henry Holt & 
Company. 1946. Pp. 216, xxiv. Illus. $1.32.) 

A humorously illustrated elementary reader and grammar writ- 
ten in Spanish and dealing with Mexican life. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF SPANISH AMERICAN LITERATURE. Edited 
by E. Herman Hespelt and others. (New York: F. S. Crofts 
& Co. 1946. Pp. xxii, 824.) 

Spanish quotations from great writers, arranged by five author- 
ities into five historical periods beginning with the colonial pre- 
pared to accompany Hespelt’s Outline-History of Spanish-A meri- 
can Literature (New York, 1941, 1942). 

SPANISH-AMERICAN ReEapincs. By Wdilis Knapp Jones and 
Miram M. Hansen. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1946. 
Pp. xiv, 278. Ix. Maps. $1.70.) 

Two farces and twenty-two stories by contemporary Spanish- 
American writers; arranged as a reader with vocabulary. 


VI. MisceELLangous 
Hupert Howe Bancrorr, HisrorRIAN oF tHE West. By 
John Walton Caughey. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press. 1946. Pp. xiv, 422. Illus. $5.00.) 
A careful, interesting biography and evaluation of a great 
Nineteenth Century historian of Western North America from 
Alaska to Panama. 


























































Notes 











RecruitinG or U.N. PEersonner 

Until an international civil service is established, the United Na- 
tions will recruit personnel from universities, business and professional 
groups in all the member countries. Although qualified applicants will 
not be called upon immediately for duty, their names will be placed on 
a roster of possible candidates for future appointment. 


Non-PERMANENT MEMBERS ELECTED 


Colombia, Syria and Belgium were recently clected to serve on the 
UN Security Council as non-permanent members during 1947-48. 


Six Committees oF U.N. AssEMBLY 

United Nations Assembly working committees are often designated 
by number. They are as follows: Committee 1 is Political and Security. 
Committee 2 is Economic and Financial. Committee 3, Social Humani- 
tarian and Cultural. Committee 4, Trusteeship. Committee 5, Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary. Committee 6, Legal. 


Human Ricuts ConsiperED By U.N. Commission 

The U.N. Commission on Human Rights, which is to draft a Bill 
of Rights, consists of members from Australia, Belgium, White Russia, 
Chile, China, Egypt, France, India, Iran, Lebanon, Panama, Philippine 
Republic, Ukraine, United Kingdom, United States, U.S.S.R., Uru- 
guay, and Yugoslavia. Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the United 
States delegate, is the only woman. 


Human Ricurs in Present ConstiruTion 

At present freedom of opinion is guaranteed in recent constitutions 
of only 7 countries. But rights comparable to freedom of expression 
are in current constitutions of 55 countries; freedom of religion in 52; 
freedom of assembly in 47; fair trial, 50; property ownership, 50; 
education, 40. 


Earty Bitw oF Ricuts 

The first Bill of Rights became law in England, February 13, 1689. 
It did not promise Freedom of Speech except for Parliament, nor Free- 
dom of the Press anywhere. These two freedoms were first granted the 
people in the Constitution of Virginia in 1776, and a little later in 
the constitution of Pennsylvania. The United States’ so-called Bill of 
Rights was added to the Constitution as ten amendments, effective in 
1791. 
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Hippocratic OaTH For SCIENTISTS 

Dr. Gene Weltfish, in Scientific Monthly, lately proposed that all 
scientists and technicians should take an oath similar to that taken by 
physicians. He proposes the following: “I pledge myself that I will 
use my knowledge for the good of humanity and against the destructive 
forces of the world and the ruthless intent of men; and that I will 
work together with my fellow scientists of whatever nation, creed or 
color for these our common ends.” 




























Cairo Invires INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 

Dr. Mohammed Hussein Hackal Pasha, President of the Egyptian 
Group of the I.U., President of the Egyptian Senate, has sent official 
invitations to other Groups to attend the 37th Conference of the Union 
in Cairo, April 7-13. Among the subjects to be discussed at the ses- 
sions will be Migration of populations, Reparations and the Codifica- 
tion of International Law. 


ScanpiINAvia SEES ONE Wor.tp 

Denmark, Norway and Sweden, acting together, and believing that 
future approach to Europe from America will be through Scandinavia, 
have lately opened the Scandinavian Airlines, with one terminus in 
New York. Connections are mapped in the system to 27 countries in 
5 continents. 


FREEDOM FoR BuRMA 

Conquered by the British in the 19th century, Burma has been a 
British Crown Colony since 1917, when it was detached from India. 
Her 15 million people have long hoped for independence. In Decem- 
ber, 1946, Britain offered Burma independence on the same terms as 
India. An agreement was reached in January and an interim Burmese 
government will be set up in April to function while a constitution 
is drafted, when a permanent government will be established. 














Mr. Hoover Acain StupyinGc RELIEF 

On the invitation of President Truman, ex-President Herbert Hoover 
has undertaken an economic mission to study food problems in Central 
Europe and recommended measures for their solution. His somber 
report to the President, limited, as it is to the British and American 
zones, reveals a wreckage of first magnitude. Germany has “sunk to 
the lowest levels known in a hundred years of western history.” Wholly 
apart from humanitarian considerations our own self-interest demands, 
he thinks, that we extend relief. We must do it if we want to pre- 
serve order, if we want to cut the size of our occupation forces, if we 
want to convert the German people to democratic, non-militaristic 
ways. In short, if we want our kind of civilization to survive in Eu- 
rope, with an enduring peace. 
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UNRRA Reuter Stitt FLowinc 

The recent huge shipping operations of UNRRA were only exceeded 
by military shipments during the war. In the last week of January it 
was announced that ships had been sailing daily from 150 loading areas 
in all continents and had criss-crossed the entire globe. At that date 
supplies shipped had reached the 20,000,000-ton mark: valuation ex- 
ceeded 2 billion dollars. 


Boy Scouts Dinicent 1n RELIEF 

American Boy Scouts have contributed $84,829.36 to the World 
Fellowship Fund. Besides the money all sorts of equipment and ma- 
terial have been shipped to Scouts overseas. 


HEaRINGs ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

The U. S. Government has invited interested persons and groups to 
present at informal hearings their views on the proposals for an Inter- 
national Trade Organization. The Preparatory’Commission will meet 
in Geneva, in April, to complete its work on the proposed Charter for 
a general international conference to be held later. 


America SPEAKS TO THE RussiAN PEOPLE 

The voice of Department of State broadcasters, speaking in Russian, 
give daily programs to the Soviet Union. Five minutes are devoted to 
American news, ten minutes to comment and 45 minutes to programs 
of music, drama and other features designed to give a fair and accurate 
picture of the United States. Only half a million radios are thought to 
be in Russia, but the Soviet government aims to produce a million 
annually. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE GRADUATE SCHOOL 

The Department announces that the Division of International Rela- 
tions offers studies in the following subjects. 1. The Problems and 
Machinery of World Organization; 2. Non-Self-Governing Peoples 
and Mastership; 3. Seminar in National and International Policies Af- 
fecting Agriculture. 


Corp Curistian CoLLEGES FoR JAPAN 

The Foreign Missions Conference, closing its fifty-third conference 
meeting, approved a plan to establish a coeducational Christian Uni- 
versity in Japan to “compete on an ideological level” with Communist 
propaganda.” The conference represents 125 Protestant mission boards 
and societics in this country and Canada. 


Worip University Proposep 

Proposals have been made for a World University to be established 
and housed in the buildings of the League of Nations at Geneva. 
Scholarships and fellowships would be made available to outstanding 
students of all nations. 
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OversEas EpucaTion FoR VETERANS 

Hundreds of American veterans have received certificates of eligibility 
for study in foreign institutions of learning. The study will be car- 
ried on in well-known universities, schools of art, music, and in techni- 
cal, agricultural and other subjects. These approved schools are in 
Europe and all the way from Iceland to New Zealand. 


1946 a MemoraBLE YEAR 

Puerto Rico counts up many gains in the past year. First, the Goy- 
ernor was, in 1946, for the first time, a native Puerto Rican. A Com- 
missioner of Education was appointed after 15 years without one. Im- 
portant discoveries were made in both the Tropical Medicine School 
and Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Near-East CoLLeces GrowinG 

American colleges in Beirut, Bagdad, Athens, Damascus and the 
Istanbul “Robert College” and “Women’s College” report unprece- 
dented enrollments this school year. A new medical center and hospital 
is planned for Beirut, to be named for the Dodge family, four genera- 
tions of whom have served the American University in Lebanon. Ac- 
cepting all races and religions these Near-East colleges aim to train 
leaders for their own countries. 


NEAR-EASTERNERS IN AMERICA 


The Near-East College Association finds that 1,100 graduates from 
their colleges are now enrolled in American educational institutions. 


Pan AMERICAN Union Goop EXAMPLE 

Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, Brazilian statesman, and long-time friend of 
the United States, is chairman until April 1 of the UN Security Coun- 
cil. In a speech lately he said the world organization had “Much to 
learn” from the experience of America, where, under the Pan Amer- 
ican Union we have, “an association of free peoples without need of 
coercion.” 


U. S. Epucarors Work WitH GERMANé 

Nine educators from the United States reached Berlin late in Febru- 
ary to remain at least until April first, when German cducators, with a 
scant personnel, have to submit to the military Government a program 
of democratic reform and education. The program will be drafted 
by Germans themselves. American educators will simply assist, and 
help to avoid politically undesirable trends. 
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